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INTRODUCTION 

THESE  reminiscences  have  been  written  by  me  for 
three  reasons : — 

First,  I  have  always  had  an  extreme  affection 
for  the  sea,  and,  pondering  over  the  days  long  past, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  try  how  a  detailed  account  of 
things,  as  they  appeared  to  me  on  entering  a  sea 
life,  would  look  to  myself  and  one  or  two  old 
friends,  also  sailors,  past  or  present. 

Secondly,  I  thought  such  an  account  might 
interest  people,  who,  though  well  acquainted  with 
the  luxurious  travel  of  the  twentieth  century,  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
their  fathers  used  to  get  about  the  world. 

Thirdly,  there  may  be  still  knocking  about  some 
old  fellows,  like  myself,  who  love  to  read  and  talk 
about  old  times — old  chaps  who  will  doubtless  pull 
my  poor  yarn  to  pieces,  and  find  it,  as  I  know  it  is, 
full  of  faults ;  but  who,  deep  down  in  their  sturdy 
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old  hearts,  will  still  have  a  warm  corner  for  one 
who  in  his  day  has  sailed  "  blue  water,"  and,  like 
themselves,  entertained  a  profound  contempt  for 
"  land-lubbers."  To  these  last,  my  best  "  chin 

chin." 

W.  I.  D. 


REMINISCENCES    OF  A   BLACK- 
WALL    MIDSHIPMAN 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  son  of  a  Colonial  Judge,  left  an  orphan  at 
the  early  age  of  five  years,  I  was  placed  with 
my  sister,  some  eighteen  months  younger,  under 
the  care  of  a  relative  of  one  of  my  guardians,  the 
widow  of  a  west-country  solicitor.  It  was  a  most 
fortunate  choice,  for  this  lady,  whom  I  always 
called  "  Aunt  Kate,"  was  one  of  the  most  estim- 
able women  I  have  ever  known  in  the  course  of 
some  sixty-three  years'  of  very  varied  existence 
on  this  sub-lunary  sphere.  Conscientious  and 
high-minded  to  a  degree,  and  deeply  religious 
without  cant,  I  feel  and  have  always  felt  that 
whatever  modicum  of  good  there  may  be  in 
my  character  is  entirely  due  to  the  early  training 
I  received  at  her  hands.  Her  idea  of  the  way  a 
boy  should  be  brought  up  contrasts  curiously  with 
what  I  see  in  families  around  me  nowadays. 
Kind-hearted  though  she  was,  she  never  sym- 
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pathised  over  much  when  I  hurt  myself  or  got  an 
accidental  bruise  during  my  play,  and  I  was  often 
in  that  kind  of  trouble.  No,  all  she  said  was 
usually,  "  Never  mind,  Walter,  don't  cry,  that's 
babyish,  rub  it  in."  Consequently  I  very  early 
began  to  bear  pain  without  flinching,  a  faculty 
which  I  found  very  useful  in  after  years.  She 
was  also  very  keen  on  truthfulness,  and  correct 
conduct,  especially  to  one's  elders.  Though  quite 
a  small  and  rather  delicate-looking  boy,  I  was 
made,  when  about  seven  years  old,  to  get  out  of 
bed  at  half-past  six  every  morning  and  wash  to 
my  waist  in  cold  water,  afterwards  having  a  run 
in  the  garden,  or  down  the  hill  outside  the  grounds 
before  breakfast.  What  would  some  of  our  pam- 
pered youngsters  of  to-day  think  and  say  if  they 
were  requested  to  do  the  like  now?  When  I  was 
nearly  eight  years  old,  we  went  for  our  summer 
holiday  to  Tenby,  in  South  Wales,  and  from  that 
holiday  I  date  my  desire  to  go  to  sea.  It  was 
already  in  the  blood ;  for  my  father,  before  taking 
to  the  legal  profession,  had  served  as  a  midship- 
man in  the  Royal  Navy,  under  the  command  of  an 
uncle  of  his,  an  old  sea-dog,  who  had  been  one  of 
Nelson's  lieutenants,  and  who  was  ultimately 
killed  when  in  command  of  a  squadron  on  the 
Lakes  in  the  American  War  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fourteen. 

It  was  during  this  memorable  holiday  I  read  that 
famous  book  of  Captain  Marryat's  "  Mr  Midship- 


man  Easy."  How  many  boys  has  that  inimitable 
novel  sent  to  sea  ?  At  ten  years  old  I  was  sent  to 
London  to  reside  with  another  relative  of  my  guar- 
dian's, in  order  that  I  might  attend  King's  College 
School,  which  I  did  for  about  a  year.  I  spent  the 
summer  vacation  at  Aunt  Kate's,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  had  a  bit  of  an  adventure  on  my  way  there. 
I  somehow  got  into  a  wrong  train,  and  had  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  country  station,  sleeping  on  a 
pile  of  coats  in  the  porters'  room,  a  novel  experi- 
ence for  a  child  of  tender  years,  but  thanks  to 
Aunt  Kate's  training  I  rather  enjoyed  the  incident 
than  otherwise,  and  was  not  at  all  frightened.  My 
only  trouble  was  that  she  would  be  alarmed  at  my 
non-appearance.  It  never  entered  my  mind  to 
telegraph ;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  facilities  for  such  a 
course  existed  then  and  there.  Anyhow,  I  did  not 
do  so.  Next  morning  I  was  sent  on,  and  this  time 
reached  Keynsham  in  safety,  but  had  to  tramp  it 
to  our  village,  leaving  my  luggage  to  be  sent  for 
later.  I  found  my  Aunt  calm  and  collected,  as 
usual,  but  I  fancy  she  must  have  worried  a  bit  for 
all  that.  After  a  year  at  King's  College  I  was  sent 
to  a  naval  school  at  Southsea ;  but,  as  I  was  much 
too  young  to  go  up  for  the  examination  for  the 
Britannia,  I  got  very  little  attention,  and  practically 
did  as  I  liked,  for  I  often  shirked  class,  playing 
about  with  other  small  boys  outside  instead.  Con- 
sequently, I  learnt  very  little  except  to  use  my  fists 
pretty  scientifically ;  for  it  was  a  regular  fighting 
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school,  and  mills  in  the  racquet  court,  under 
f:  Queensberry  "  rules,  were  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, to  say  nothing  of  the  rows  with  the  "  Town  " 
boys,  or  cads,  as  we  used  to  call  them.  One  famous 
set-to  I  remember  with  them.  Southsea  Common 
was  a  very  different  looking  place  then  to  what  it 
is  now;  and  one  November  we  had  cut  a  lot  of 
the  furze  which  then  grew  in  abundance  on  it  for 
our  bonfire,  in  the  playground,  and  this,  with  an 
empty  tar-barrel  or  two,  procured  goodness  knows 
how,  and  other  inflammable  material,  we  had  piled 
into  a  huge  heap  ready  for  the  evening.  We  were 
to  knock  off  prep,  at  nine  p.m.,  and  then  the  fire- 
works, bought  by  a  general  subscription,  were  to 
be  distributed,  so  that  we  anticipated  a  grand  Fifth 
of  November  festival.  About  eight,  or  a  little  past, 
someone,  the  boot  boy,  I  think,  rushed  in  and  said, 
"  They're  firing  the  bonfire."  "  Who  ?  "  we  asked. 
'  The  cads,"  he  replied.  That  was  enough.  Out 
all  hands  rushed,  masters  included,  and,  sure 
enough,  a  strong  gang  of  the  "  Town  "  boys  and 
hobbledehoys  had  taken  charge  of  our  playground, 
and  were  preparing  to  have  a  game  of  their  own. 
Now,  among  our  scholars,  were  several  young 
men  who  had  been  to  sea  in  the  Merchant  Service, 
and  were  trying  to  pass  into  the  Navy  as  master's 
mates.  These  at  once  made  for  the  intruders,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  us,  including  even  such  small 
fry  as  myself.  Someone,  I  don't  know  who, 
crammed  some  fireworks  into  my  hand,  and, 
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although  fighting  was  going  on  all  round  me,  I  lit 
the  fuse  of  a  biggish  roman  candle.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  I  did,  for  as  it  began  to  discharge  its 
coloured  balls,  a  big  cad  bore  down  upon  me, 
brandishing  his  fists,  and  shouting  to  me  to  hand 
over  my  fireworks.  Not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
I  pointed  the  candle  at  his  face,  and  a  ball,  very 
obligingly  coming  out  at  the  moment,  took  him 
apparently  fairly  between  the  eyes.  I  don't  know 
if  it  hurt  him  or  not,  but  something  else  certainly 
did ;  for  one  of  the  big  fellows  I  have  mentioned, 
coming  up  just  then,  dealt  him  such  a  crack  behind 
the  ear  as  sent  him  at  once  to  grass,  where  he  lay 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  rising,  took  his  de- 
parture, a  sadder,  and  a  sorer  man.  After  this 
episode,  the  cads  were  soon  ejected,  and,  the  bon- 
fire being  well  alight,  we  carried  out  in  due  form 
the  saturnalia  customary  on  such  occasions. 

The  fireworks  ended,  and  the  bonfire  reduced  to 
a  small  heap  of  incandescent  embers,  we  went  in 
to  supper,  and  later,  in  the  dormitories,  many  were 
the  stories  related  of  thrilling  encounters  with  the 
savage  enemy,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  the  relaters 
invariably  came  off  victorious,  and  many  were  the 
bruises  and  battle-scars  shown  as  proofs  of  having 
been  in  the  thick  of  it. 

At  this  school  I  learnt  to  swim,  and  the  way  I 
learnt  was  as  follows.  The  big  fellows  used  to 
amuse  themselves  by  taking  us  youngsters  out  on 
their  backs,  and  then,  suddenly  tipping  them  off, 
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leave  them  to  get  on  shore  as  best  they  could.  I 
suspect  they  kept  a  look  out  to  see  no  one  was 
actually  in  danger  of  drowning,  but  we  did  not 
know  that,  and  we  thought  it  very  brutal,  though  it 
was  more  than  we  dared  do  to  refuse ;  so  a  chum 
of  mine  and  I  used  to  try  and  be  the  first  to  get 
our  duckings,  for  they  never  molested  one  twice 
the  same  day,  and,  when  we  were  released,  we  used 
to  get  a  little  distance  away  and,  going  out  about 
breast-deep,  practised  swimming  for  all  we  were 
worth,  assisting  one  another  when  necessary. 
Keeping  this  up,  by  the  end  of  the  season  we  both 
swam  fairly  well,  but  kept  it  dark  till  the  last  bathe 
or  so.  One  fine  day,  after  being  tipped  off  in  the 
usual  way,  we  turned  upon  our  tormentors,  and, 
taking  them  by  surprise,  ducked  them  soundly  and 
swam  ashore  before  they  could  realise  what  had 
happened.  Of  course,  we  were  severely  towelled 
for  our  cheek,  but  that  was  the  last  time  either  of 
us  were  compelled  to  "  ride  a  cock  horse,"  as  it  was 
called. 

As  I  did  not  seem  to  be  doing  much  good,  my 
guardians  once  again  changed  my  school,  sending 
me  this  time  to  one  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This 
was  a  very  good,  and  somewhat  exclusive  one, 
where,  on  the  whole,  I  was  very  happy.  Here  I 
was  one  of  the  bigger  boys,  and  after  one  fight,  in 
which  I  settled  my  opponent  by  catching  him  hard 
on  his  "  Adam's  apple,"  and  thereby  frightening 
myself  badly,  for  he  seemed  for  a  minute  as  if  he 
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was  dying,  I  found  it  all  plain  sailing.  I  even 
managed  to  win  a  prize  or  two,  strange  to  say, 
partly  owing  to  my  proficiency  in  Euclid,  that 
stumbling-block  to  most  youngsters.  We  had  a 
very  fine  teak  built  life-boat,  and  I  was  soon  one 
of  her  regular  crew,  and  shortly  developed  into  a 
very  good  oar. 

I  remained  at  this  school  till  nearly  fourteen, 
when  one  day,  in  the  midsummer  holidays,  my 
guardian,  whom  I  seldom  saw,  sent  for  me,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  said  good-bye  to  my  school- 
master. I  said  I  had,  and  asked  why?  "  Because 
you  are  not  going  back,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  obtained 
a  berth  for  you  as  '  midshipman  '  in  Messrs  Green's 
ship,  Trafalgar,  bound  to  India."  This  was  not 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  I  had  hoped,  but  in  my  estima- 
tion it  was  very  nearly  as  good ;  for  were  not  the 
"  Blackwall  Liners  "  the  remains  of  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company's  fleet?  and  were  not 
their  captains  and  officers  gentlemen  as  well  as 
sailors  ?  I  was  a  happy  boy  that  day,  and  when  I 
went  to  bed  that  night  my  dreams  were  full  of 
strange  lands  and  people,  and  when  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  I  could  not  at  first  realise  what  it  was 
that  seemed  to  give  me  a  sense  of  so  much  pleasure. 


CHAPTER   II 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Blackwall  Line."— Old  Chantey. 

How  many  gorgeously  attired  captains  of  ocean 
liners,  navigating  their  magnificent  floating  hotels 
along  the  ocean  highways,  and  how  many 
grizzled  old  skippers  and  mates,  of  dirty,  ill- 
found,  and  worse-manned  tramps,  poking  about  in 
odd  corners  of  the  world  for  cargo,  will  find  their 
hearts  leap,  and  their  thoughts  go  back  forty  or 
fifty  years  when  the  words  of  the  old  sea  song, 
quoted  above,  ring  in  their  ears?  Successful  or 
not,  as  their  career  may  have  happened  to  have 
turned  out,  one  and  all  remember,  with  reminiscent 
affection,  those  happy  days  when  they  were  merry, 
irresponsible  Blackwall  midshipmen.  And  not 
only  these  old  sea-dogs,  but  many,  like  myself,  who 
have  long  ago  exchanged  the  free,  open  life  of  a 
sailor  for  a  more  sedentary  one  on  shore.  Even 
now,  I  am  constantly  meeting  some  of  my  contem- 
poraries, whose  chief  delight  it  is  to  yarn  and  yarn 
incessantly,  not  about  events  of  middle  life,  or 
scenes  on  shore,  though  some  of  them  have  had 
exciting  experiences  on  terra  firma,  but  about  the 
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days  when  they  mounted  the  "  brassbinding  "  in 
the  ships  of  the  Blackwall  Line,  those  fine  old 
frigate-built  vessels  which,  in  the  'sixties,  consti- 
tuted the  elite  of  the  Merchant  Service. 

When  the  fleet  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company  was  dispersed,  three  firms  became  pos- 
sessed of  some  of  the  vessels — Green's,  Wigram's, 
and  Smith's.  Green,  I  believe,  was  a  director  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and  to  these 
firms  special  privileges  were  given  by,  I  fancy,  an 
order  in  Council.  The  ships  were  retained  as  a 
sort  of  reserve  to  the  Royal  Navy,  always  liable 
to  be  called  upon  for  service  in  time  of  war,  and 
in  this  respect  were  the  forerunners  of  the  "  Armed 
Cruiser  "  of  the  present  day.  Being  frigate-built 
and  carrying  guns,  they  were  easily  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  sort  of  corvette,  and,  though 
probably  they  would  not  have  been  much  use  in 
the  line  of  battle,  would  have  been  very  useful  as 
scouts,  or  for  preying  on  the  enemy's  commerce. 
These  vessels  carried  "  midshipmen,"  duly  signed 
on,  and  discharged  as  such,  and  not  apprentices, 
as  other  merchant  ships.  The  officers,  who  were 
drawn  from  the  same  class  as  those  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  were  allowed  to  wear  the  lion  and  crown,  the 
badge  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  their 
buttons ;  but,  when  I  joined,  this  had  mostly  given 
place  to  the  Company's  house-flag.  It  was  a  fine 
service,  and  afforded  a  good  opening  for  younger 

sons,  whose  elder  brothers  were  in  the  Army  or 
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Navy,  but  whose  parents  could  not  very  well  spare 
the  means  to  dispose  in  the  same  way  of  all  their 
sometimes  numerous  progeny.  It  was  also  handy 
for  guardians  who  wished  to  save  themselves 
trouble,  for  it  effectually  disposed  of  troublesome 
wards  for  ten  months  at  a  time  at  a  cost  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds  a  voyage,  plus  an  outfit  and  a 
few  pounds  for  mess  and  pocket  money.  Judging 
from  the  number  of  youngsters,  who  never  men- 
tioned parents,  but  always  spoke  of  their  guar- 
dians, this  course  of  action  must  have  been  a 
favourite  one  among  the  trustees  of  youth  in  the 
mid-Victorian  era. 

The  next  three  months  passed  quickly.  Sil- 
ver's, in  Cornhill,  had  been  recommended  as  the 
best  place  to  procure  my  outfit,  and  there  I  was 
taken  by  my  guardian.  He,  being  a  solicitor,  knew 
about  as  much  what  was  necessary  for  a  youngster 
going  to  sea  as  the  said  youngster  did  about  law. 
All  he  could  do,  was  to  tell  them  to  fit  me  out  in 
the  usual  way,  and  consequently,  I  found  myself 
the  possessor  of  a  huge  sea-chest,  with  my  name 
painted  on  it,  filled  to  its  utmost  holding  capacity 
with  all  sorts  of  sea-gear,  some  of  it  quite  super- 
fluous and  all  pretty  expensive.  Don't  think  I  am 
singling  out  this  firm  for  reprobation ;  oh,  no ; 
"  Caveat  Emptor  "  is  a  very  good  motto,  and  any 
other  outfitter  would  have  behaved  in  precisely  the 
same  way  under  similar  circumstances.  I  will  say 
this  for  Silver's,  the  articles  were  of  the  best 
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quality,  and  wore  extremely  well.  Of  course,  my 
great  desire  was  to  put  on  my  uniform ;  and  I  ex- 
pect I  made  the  foreman's  life  a  burden  to  him, 
for  I  believe  during  the  making  of  the  first  suit  I 
practically  lived  in  Cornhill.  At  last  the  day  came 
when  it  was  ready,  and  in  one  of  the  delightful 
show-cabins  of  that  eminent  firm  I  shed  the  sombre 
clothing  of  the  schoolboy  and  emerged  in  all  the 
butterfly  radiance  of  brassbinding.  Placing  my 
cap,  with  Green's  badge  and  two  narrow  gold  bands 
round  it,  on  the  back  of  my  head,  and  carefully 
tucking  the  flaps  of  my  waistcoat  into  my  belt  in 
order  to  show  the  buckle,  I  swaggered  into  Corn- 
hill,  proud  as  a  peacock,  and,  affecting  a  slight 
nautical  roll,  bumped  somewhat  forcibly  up  against 
a  seedy-looking  individual  in  blue  serge  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  The  buttons  on  his  coat  were 
green  with  verdigris,  and  on  his  head  was  a  uniform 
cap  that,  at  the  time,  I  would  not  have  picked  out 
of  the  gutter.  It  was,  however,  one  of  Green's 
midshipmen  just  home  from  a  voyage,  and  the 
language  he  treated  me  to  was  enough  to  turn  the 
air  of  Cornhill  blue  ;  sea  blessings  galore  descended 
on  my  unfortunate  head.  :'  Blithering  young 
idiot "  and  "  son  of  a  sea-cook  "  were  his  mildest 
epithets,  and,  finally,  after  extricating  a  most 
humble  apology,  he  advised  me  to  pawn  my  brass- 
binding  and  go  home  to  my  mother,  for  "  Those 
who  went  to  sea  for  pleasure  should  go  to  Hades 
for  pastime." 
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Intensely  disgusted  with  the  encounter,  and 
with  all  my  "  side  "  gone,  I  wended  my  way  home, 
where  my  sister's  undisguised  admiration  some- 
what soothed  my  ruffled  feelings. 

Time  slipped  rapidly  away,  and  soon  the  time 
came  for  me  to  join  my  ship.  My  chest  was  already 
on  board,  and  one  evening  I  was  taken  down  to 
Blackwall  by  my  guardian's  head  clerk,  a  rum  old 
fellow,  who  evidently  thought  no  one  but  lunatics 
ever  went  to  sea  from  choice,  and  was  installed  for 
the  night  in  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  where,  having 
paid  in  advance  for  my  bed  and  breakfast,  my 
escort  left  me,  and  returned  to  town. 

I  had  been  told  the  ship,  which  was  lying  in  the 
basin,  would  haul  out  at  4  a.m.,  so  was  called  in 
time  to  go  on  board  at  that  unearthly  hour ;  but  I 
might  have  had  quite  three  hours  more  in  bed 
and  then  been  in  good  time,  for  she  did  not  move 
till  past  nine,  and  then  laid  alongside  the  dummy 
for  another  hour.  At  ten,  a  snorting,  fussy  little 
tug  got  hold  of  her,  and  someone,  who  was  suffi- 
ciently sober,  having  taken  the  wheel,  we  started 
off  for  Gravesend.  The  Trafalgar  was  a  very  fine 
teak-built  ship  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
like  a  frigate  in  appearance,  and  with  a  few  guns  on 
her  main  deck.  When  lying  at  anchor,  with  her 
swinging  booms  rigged  out,  and  her  boats  in  the 
water,  fast  to  them,  as  she  did  in  Madras,  she  might 
easily  have  been  taken  for  a  man-of-war.  The 
house-flag,  in  place  of  the  pennant  at  the  main, 


would,  of  course,  have  told  a  tale;  but,  with  her 
painted  ports,  square  yards,  and  immense  whole 
topsails,  she  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  sailing  frigates  of  the  day.  Commanded  by 
an  exceedingly  clever  skipper,  and  well  officered 
and  manned,  she  was  a  most  comfortable  ship. 
The  discipline  was  very  strict.  The  boatswain  and 
his  mates  emphasised  the  orders  by  the  piping  of 
their  shrill  whistles,  and  no  officer  or  man  addressed 
a  superior  on  duty  without  touching  his  cap.  A 
model  ship,  well  commanded,  well  officered,  well 
manned,  well  found,  and  well  disciplined  is  about 
all  any  reasonable  sailor  can  possibly  want. 

Before  I  say  anything  further  about  the 
Trafalgar,  let  me  say  that,  although  the  "  Black- 
wall  liners  "  held  pride  of  place  in  consequence  of 
their  semi-naval  character,  yet  there  were  many 
other  splendid  ships  afloat  about  the  time  I  was 
first  at  sea ;  others  were  launched  afterwards,  still 
finer  and  faster  vessels.  Who  that  sailed  "  blue 
water  "  in  the  'sixties  can  fail  to  remember  the 
famous  tea-clippers  of  the  period:  the  Taeping, 
the  Mint  the  Fiery  Cross,  and  other  well-known 
fliers,  with  whom  we  in  the  "  Blackwall  liners  "  had 
many  an  exciting  race.  The  Sobraon,  originally 
an  auxiliary  steamer,  but  with  her  engines  taken 
out,  converted  into  a  sailing  ship  pure  and  simple. 
By  the  way,  I  believe,  for  so  the  yarn  runs,  one  of 
her  skippers  got  considerably  chipped  by  his 
fellow-captains  for  having,  in  a  fog,  lost  his  way, 
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and  taken  his  ship  up  the  Bristol  Channel  as  far 
as  Lundy,  instead  of  steering  the  customary  E.  by 
S.  course  up  the  English  Channel  (I  fancy  I  have 
made  an  error  here,  and  the  correct  course  is 
E.  \  S.,  but  that  is  a  detail).  I  can  quite  under- 
stand how  it  happened ;  for,  in  one  of  my  voyages 
under  similar  circumstances,  i.e.  no  sights  for  some 
days,  we  found  ourselves  one  fine  morning  opposite 
the  town  of  St  Heliers,  in  Jersey,  surrounded 
by  such  a  maze  of  ugly-looking  rocks  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  how  we  had  blundered 
into  our  present  position  without  fouling  one 
of  them. 

The  Paramatta  was  another  fine  ship  of  the 
period,  and  a  little  later,  that  flyer,  the  Ther- 
mo py  Ice  >  astonished  everyone  by  making  the 
passage  from  London  to  Melbourne  in  something 
like  fifty  days,  going  on  to  China  afterwards,  and 
reaching  London  again  with  the  first  of  the 
season's  teas  after  an  absence  of  only  about  six 
months.  I  was  in  Melbourne  when  she  came  in, 
and,  of  course,  went  on  board  to  have  a  look  at  the 
new  marvel.  She  had  immensely  square  yards,  and 
most  beautiful  lines,  both  fore  and  aft.  Her 
apprentices  told  me  her  skipper  had  driven  her  all 
the  way,  carrying  on  tremendously,  but  her  spars 
and  rigging  were  new,  and  of  the  best  material, 
and  stood  the  severe  strain  in  splendid  fashion.  I 
expect  preventer  backstays  were  practically  a  per- 
manent part  of  her  equipment  during  the  trip,  at 
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any  rate,  from  the  Cape  to  Australia.  There  were 
also  the  ships  of  what  we  used  to  call  the  "  Golden 
Fleece  Line,"  though  that  was  not  its  official 
designation.  They  traded  to  India  and  the  East, 
and  were  all  auxiliary  screws,  making  about  eight 
knots  an  hour  when  under  steam  alone.  It  was 
somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  'sixties  that 
attempts  were  first  made,  I  forget  by  what  firm,  to 
establish  a  line  of  full-powered  steamers  trading 
between  London  and  Australia,  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  A  fine  vessel,  called  the  Thames, 
was  the  pioneer  ship,  and  she  came  out  to  Mel- 
bourne in,  I  think,  forty-two  days,  causing  much 
excitement  and  jubilation  on  her  arrival,  but,  sad 
to  relate,  she  was  wrecked  on  her  homeward  trip, 
I  think,  near  that  ships'  graveyard,  Cape  Agulhas. 
This  period  of  sea  history  seems  to  me,  on  looking 
back,  to  have  been  a  glorious,  and  yet,  neverthe- 
less, a  somewhat  melancholy  one.  It  was  the 
zenith  of  the  sailing-ship  era,  which  afterwards 
collapsed  with  such  startling  rapidity.  The  finest 
sailing  vessels  the  world  had  ever  seen  were  to  be 
found  breaking  record  after  record  in  all  the  waters 
of  the  globe  ;  but  the  pseans  of  praise,  in  the  public 
press  of  the  day,  and  the  encomiums,  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  admirers,  were,  after 
all,  but  the  "  Swan  Song  "  of  our  beloved  "  White 
Wings,"  fortelling  the  rapidly  approaching  time 
when  they  would  be  nothing  but  cherished  memo- 
ries, and  the  trade  of  the  Empire  would  be  carried 
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on  in  possibly  more  efficient,  but  certainly,  much 
less  beautiful  craft. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  we  often  had  a 
race  with  one  of  these  clippers,  and  though  our 
frigate-built  ships  could  not  show  the  yacht-like 
lines  of  some  of  these  speedy  craft,  yet  we  fre- 
quently held  our  own  with  them,  even  in  light 
winds,  and,  when  there  was  some  weight  in  the 
breeze,  often  walked  away  from  them,  for  our  lines 
under  water  were  fine  enough,  though  our  high 
bulwarks  and  quarter-galleried  sterns  gave  a  some- 
what  clumsy    appearance    compared   with   them. 
Sometimes  the  skippers  would  have  a  bet  of  a  new 
hat  as  to  who  would  reach  home  first  (in  one  case 
I  know  of  the  bet  was  much  more  serious),  and 
then  it  was  fun  indeed  if  the  two  ships  sighted  one 
another  on  the  voyage.    Every  known  dodge  was 
used  to  squeeze  half  a  knot  more  out  of  the  packet. 
The  third  mate  was  sent  down  with  a  gang  of  men 
to  roust  the  lee  cable  out  of  the  chain-locker  and 
range  it  along  the  weather  side  of  the  deck;  the 
fourth  mate,  with  another  gang,  to  pump  the  fresh 
water  out  of  the  lee  tanks  into  such  of  the  weather 
ones  as  were  empty.    In  light  winds,  the  "  Down- 
ton  "  pump  would  be  rigged,  and  the  hose  taken 
up  aloft  to  wet  the  sails,  an  operation  supposed  to 
make  them  hold  the  wind  better ;  while  all  the  time 
the  "  Old  Man  "  would  be  dancing  about  the  poop 
in  a  fever  of  excitement,  which  always  proved  con- 
tagious as  far  as  the  passengers  were  concerned. 
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Orders  would  be  given  one  moment,  only  to  be 
countermanded  the  next,  while  the  chief  mate's 
nose  seemed  glued  to  the  standard  compass  as  he 
tried  to  discover,  by  the  bearings  of  our  antagonist, 
if  she  or  we  were  gaining.  One  such  game  I  well 
recollect,  when,  I  think,  our  skipper  had  a  bigger 
bet  than  usual  on.  The  wind  was  light  when  we 
sighted  our  opponents,  but  increased  in  strength 
as  the  day  wore  on ;  we  gradually  dropped  her,  and 
next  morning  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  Ultimately, 
we  beat  her  home  by  about  twenty-four  hours — 
not  a  great  difference  in  a  run  of  sixteen  thousand 
miles. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  Trafalgar  carried  five  mates  and  several 
midshipmen,  all  very  gentlemanly,  nice  fellows,  a 
full  crew,  with  the  usual  boatswain  and  his  two 
mates,  carpenter,  sailmaker,  and  also  two  members 
of  a  ship's  company  whose  names  would  sound 
strange  to  modern  ears,  viz.  a  ship's  fiddler  and  a 
ship's  cooper.  The  former  used  to  sit  on  the 
capstan-head  and  fiddle  when  we  were  heaving  up 
our  anchor,  which  we  did  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
with  an  endless  messenger,  and,  of  course,  he 
vanished  when  patent  windlasses  and  steam  power 
came  in.  He  also  used  to  provide  the  music  for 
the  hornpipes  danced  in  the  second  dog-watch. 
The  cooper  was  a  very  necessary  official  in  those 
days,  when  all  the  water  was  carried  in  casks,  which 
used  to  be  shucked  up  when  used,  and  remade 
when  we  wanted  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
vital  fluid.  I  said  vital  fluid,  but  really  at  times  it 
got  so  foul  it  was  almost  solid,  especially  when  the 
casks  were  old.  For  the  saloon  passengers  there 
were  two  dripstone  filters  on  the  poop,  one  on  each 
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side,  just  before  the  mizen-mast,  primitive  but  effi- 
cient affairs  for  purifying  the  water.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  tall  cabinets,  with  Venetian  sides  to 
admit  the  air,  and  in  each,  at  the  top,  was  a 
sandstone  basin  capable  of  holding  several  gallons 
of  water,  while  underneath  were  big  glazed  earthen- 
ware pans,  into  which  the  filtered  water  dripped  as 
it  soaked  through  the  sandstone.  When  regularly 
cleaned,  as  they  were  in  the  Trafalgar,  they  acted 
very  well,  and  a  glass  of  "  dripstone  water  "  was, 
in  the  hot  weather,  most  cool  and  refreshing.  It 
was  a  luxury  we  youngsters  could  very  rarely  enjoy 
except  when  dining  at  the  captain's  table,  which 
we  did,  in  turns,  though  always  by  formal 
invitation.  I  suppose  the  captain's  steward  kept 
some  sort  of  a  rota,  for  he  daily  used  to  appear  in 
the  midshipmen's  berth  and  solemnly  present  the 
captain's  compliments,  and  request  that  Mr 
So-and-So  would  dine  with  him  that  day.  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays  were  "  champagne  "  days,  and 
the  lucky  youngster,  who  was  invited  on  one  of 
them,  was  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  mess, 
though,  myself,  I  never  cared  much  for  that  greatly 
belauded  vintage. 

To  return  to  my  yarn,  we  reached  Gravesend  all 
right,  and  brought  up  there  for  twenty-four  hours — 
a  course  which  always  had  to  be  adopted  in  those 
days,  in  order  to  let  the  crew  get  sober,  and  to 
facilitate  the  process,  a  cask  of  porter,  strongly 
impregnated  with  jalap,  was  placed  in  the  fore- 
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castle.  Amongst  a  crew  of  forty  or  fifty  men  it 
was,  of  course,  soon  empty ;  but  the  medicinal 
effect  was  superb,  and  clearer  heads  than  they  had 
known  for  some  weeks  soon  enabled  the  seamen 
to  set  about  their  respective  duties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

There  was  one  other  first  voyager  in  the  mid- 
shipmen's mess,  a  fellow  named  Scott,  who  was  a 
much  bigger  and  stronger  lad  than  myself,  and  as 
such  I  always  thought  of  him,  till  several  years 
afterwards  I  ran  across  him  in  London,  when,  to 
my  astonishment,  I  found  I  was  quite  half  a  head 
taller  and  much  heavier  than  he  was.  This  shows 
how  sometimes  the  open-air  life  of  a  sailor  may 
turn  a  somewhat  puny  and  delicate  boy  into  a 
strong  and  healthy  man,  if  he  only  has  the  latent 
stamina  to  survive  the  hardships  and  discomforts 
of  the  first  trip.  Our  captain  was  a  thorough 
gentleman  and  fine  sailor,  far  more  scientific  than 
the  general  run  of  the  skippers  of  his  day,  and 
had  dived  deeply  into  the  law  of  storms,  on  which 
subject,  I  believe,  he  had  written  a  book.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  seamen  I  have  met  who  habitually 
wore  an  eyeglass,  and  I  can  see  him  now  screwing 
it  into  his  eye  preparatory  to  asking  you  some  very 
straight  question  you  would  very  much  rather  not 
have  to  answer.  He  was  very  kind-hearted,  but  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  Our  chief  mate  was  quite  a 
contrast  to  him  in  figure,  for,  while  the  skipper  was 
tall  and  thin,  the  mate  was  a  little  rotund  figure, 
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neaily  as  broad  as  he  was  long,  and  with  a  most 
decided  corporation. 

I  cannot  remember  much  about  the  others,  who 
were  the  usual  stamp  of  "  Blackwall  "  officer  of  the 
day.  Good  seamen  and  good  fellows,  very  much 
alive  to  their  own  dignity,  and  inclined  to  be  just 
a  trifle  hard  on  the  junior  members  of  the  mess. 
The  crew  were  picked  men  who  had  sailed  from 
their  boyhood  in  East-Indiamen  or  Blackwall 
ships,  a  splendid  crowd,  such  as  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  gather  nowadays.  After  waiting  the 
usual  time  at  Gravesend,  during  which  one  or  two 
belated  passengers  arrived,  we  again  got  hold  of 
our  tug,  which  towed  us  down  to  the  Foreland, 
where  she  cast  off,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage 
under  sail.  It  came  on  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south-west,  and  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  Downs 
to  wait  for  a  slant  of  wind.  The  men  were  mus- 
tered, and  the  anchor-watch  set. 

I  was  placed,  I  found,  in  the  first  watch,  under 
the  third  mate,  which  meant  I  was  on  duty  from 
eight  to  twelve,  night  and  morning.  The  third 
mate  had  charge  of  the  deck  in  these  watches,  and 
I  was,  of  course,  under  his  orders.  I  soon  found 
out  I  had  to  be  pretty  lively  in  obeying  them. 
This  night,  being  at  anchor,  I  was  let  off  with  two 
hours  only,  and  had  little  to  do  except  watch  the 
riding  lights  of  the  other  vessels  at  anchor,  or  the 
more  distant  lights  on  shore.  Time  passed  rapidly 
till  four  bells,  which  I  was  ordered  to  go  forward 
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and  strike.  I  had  heard  bells  rung  on  pleasure 
steamers  before  starting,  and  thought  I  knew  all 
about  it,  so  went  forward  and  rapidly  rang  out 
what  I  considered  a  sufficient  number  of  strokes, 
then  came  aft,  quite  imagining  I  had  done  the 
correct  thing.  Judge  then  of  my  dismay  when  I 
was  confronted  by  the  irascible  mate,  who  wanted 
to  know,  "  What  the  devil  I  meant  by  kicking  up 
such  a  row?  "  adding,  "  It's  enough  to  fetch  the 
skipper  and  all  hands  up  for  a  fire-alarm."  Of 
course,  I  said  I  was  very  sorry,  but  thought  it  was 
the  right  way.  Whereupon,  the  fourth  mate,  who 
had  been  yarning  with  his  confrere,  said,  "  Oh,  did 
you!  Well,  let  me  show  you  the  proper  way." 
This  he  did  in  such  an  effective  manner  that  I 
never  needed  any  further  lessons  on  the  subject. 
Catching  hold  of  my  collar  with  one  hand,  he 
smartly  banged  the  peculiarly  hard  and  bony 
knuckles  of  the  other  against  my  devoted  head, 
saying,  "  That,  my  young  friend,  is  the  way  to 
strike  one  bell."  Again,  bump,  bump,  "  and  that 
the  way  to  strike  two  bells  " ;  bump,  bump — bump, 
"  three  bells."  You  notice  the  pause  after  the 
second  bell,  don't  you  ?  "  And  so  on,  through  the 
whole  gamut  up  to  eight  bells.  By  this  time,  my 
poor  cranium  felt  sore  all  over,  and  twice  its 
normal  size.  He  very  kindly  offered  to  repeat  the 
lesson  if  I  thought  I  did  not  quite  understand, 
but  I  promptly  assured  him  it  was  quite  sufficient, 
and  descended  to  my  hammock  wondering  if 
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all  the  sea-knowledge  I  might  have  to  acquire 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  such  painful 
experience. 

I  found,  as  I  expect  most  youngsters  did  in  the 
old  days,  that  unless  one  showed  oneself  willing, 
and  gave  due  attention  to  what  was  told  you,  pain- 
ful experience  of  some  sort  was  sure  to  follow.  For 
instance,  on  getting  to  sea,  almost  the  first  thing  a 
first  voyager  had  to  learn  was  the  use  of  the  ropes 
and  their  various  names,  such  as  halyards,  braces, 
buntlines,  clewlines,  etc.,  and  a  senior  mid  was 
usually  told  off  to  act  as  instructor  in  this  very 
necessary  piece  of  nautical  education.  In  my  case, 
the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  ropes  were  care- 
fully explained  by  my  mentor,  and  I  soon  got 
tolerably  familiar  with  them,  the  more  so  as  I  had 
had  some  previous  tuition  on  the  subject  at  the 
naval  school  I  had  been  at.  I  had,  of  course,  learnt 
there  on  the  model  of  a  man-of-war,  and  there  was 
some  small  difference  in  the  leads  of  certain  braces, 
etc.,  but  very  little.  At  first  I  did  make  one  or  two 
mistakes,  such  as,  for  instance,  letting  go  the  fore 
topgallant-brace  instead  of  the  fore  royal  one,  both 
lines  coming  down  adjoining  leads.  When  this 
kind  of  error  was  made,  the  officer  of  the  watch, 
provided  the  skipper  was  not  on  deck,  would 
endeavour  to  make  me  better  acquainted  with  the 
proper  rope  by  applying  the  end  of  it  vigorously, 
not  to  my  head,  where  the  seat  of  knowledge  is 
supposed  to  reside,  but  to  quite  another  seat,  which, 
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however,  proved  quite  as  efficacious  in  producing 
the  necessary  discrimination  next  time.  It  may 
seem  a  bit  hard  to  the  present  generation  that  a 
boy  coming  straight  from  school  should  be  sub- 
jected to  this  kind  of  treatment,  but  one  must 
remember  that,  although  in  light  winds  not  much 
harm  was  done,  if  a  wrong  brace  or  halyard  was  let 
go  in  heavy  weather  the  consequences  might  be 
disastrous.  Besides,  some  boys  are  so  thick- 
headed, one  must  do  something  to  fix  details  in 
their  silly  noddles ;  and,  after  all  I  never  knew  a 
youngster  really  any  the  worse  for  these  somewhat 
rough-and-ready  methods  of  imparting  knowledge. 
Healthy  boys  are  very  tough,  and  those  who  go  to 
sea  seem  to  possess  a  special  quality  of  toughness, 
as  a  rule.  It  is  as  well  they  have,  for  a  sailor's  life 
at  times  is  full  of  discomfort.  Many  a  time  have 
I  spent  the  hours  of  darkness,  when  shore-going 
people  are  sound  asleep,  or,  at  any  rate,  snug  in 
their  beds,  in  crawling  about  up  aloft  in  rain  or 
snow,  breaking  my  nails  and  taking  the  skin  off  the 
tips  of  my  fingers  in  dragging  at  masses  of  wet 
canvas,  and  pulling  on  wet  ropes  till  my  very 
bones  ached  and  I  was  chilled  to  the  marrow.  It 
was  soon  forgotten  though,  when  the  job  was 
finished,  and  when,  with  all  snug  aloft,  and  the 
ropes  coiled  up,  the  boatswain's  pipe  musically 
called  all  hands  to  the  cuddy  awning,  where  a  wel- 
come glass  of  grog  was  served  out  by  the  steward, 
faces  brightened  up,  and  one  couldn't  help  thinking 
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the  tot  of  ship's  rum  tasted  all  the  sweeter  for  the 
extra  labour  which  had  induced  the  captain  to  rout 
the  steward  out  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  to 
administer  the  orthodox  solatium  in  the  customary 
manner. 


CHAPTER  IV 

AFTER  lying  in  the  Downs  a  day  or  two,  the  wind 
shifted  a  few  points,  and  we  got  under  weigh,  and 
proceeded  down  Channel.  It  was  still  blowing 
hard,  and  the  wind  was  not  fair  enough  to  enable 
us  to  lay  our  course,  so,  under  a  short  canvas,  we 
kept  criss-crossing  the  Channel,  from  England  to 
France,  and  back  again,  "  Bout  ship  "  being  an 
order  much  too  frequent  to  be  pleasant,  and,  with 
pulling  and  hauling  on  wet  ropes^  my  hands  were 
soon  pretty  well  skinned  inside.  One  thing  we  had 
in  our  favour,  we  were  so  strongly  manned  that  we 
often  put  her  round  with  the  watch  only,  though  we 
usually  tried  to  perform  that  manoeuvre  at  the 
change  of  watches,  piping  "  all  hands "  shortly 
before  eight  bells,  and  calling  the  watch  when  the 
job  was  finished,  thus  taking  an  equal  time  from 
each  person's  watch  below.  Singularly  enough,  I 
was  never  in  the  least  sea-sick,  and,  before  we  had 
been  three  days  out,  was  up  aloft  helping  to  reef 
the  mizen-topsail.  I  was  not  ordered  aloft ;  indeed, 
I  got  a  mild  wigging  from  the  skipper  for  being  so 
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venturesome ;  but  I  had  had  plenty  of  tree-climb- 
ing in  my  schooldays,  and,  seeing  the  other  mids 
go  up,  thought  I  might  as.  well  go  up  also.  I  don't 
suppose  I  was  much  use,  but  then  it  was  a  start. 
I  need  hardly  say  I  went  up  through  the  "  lubbers' 
hole,"  as  the  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  top,  where 
the  mast  goes,  is  called;  for,  climber  as  I  was, 
swinging  myself  up  over  the  catharpings,  back 
downwards,  was  at  that  time  a  little  beyond  me.  I 
always  particularly  enjoyed  being  aloft  except  in 
very  cold  weather,  and  the  numerous  mastheadings 
I  subsequently  experienced  for  various  faults  and 
misdemeanours  were  very  little  punishment  to  a  lad 
of  my  temperament.  I  distinctly  recollect  now, 
how  interested  I  was  when  observing  one  day,  from 
that  elevated  position,  two  huge  fish  playing  round 
the  ship  like  a  couple  of  dolphins.  I  think  they 
must  have  been  some  small  species  of  whale, 
though  I  did  not  see  them  blow  at  all.  They  kept 
well  under  the  water,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they 
were  not  noticed  by  anyone  on  deck.  They  were 
having  a  fine  game.  First  the  pair  would  shoot 
ahead  together,  then  cross  each  other's  path,  and 
open  out,  slacking  down  and  letting  the  ship  pass 
between  them.  Then  one  would  get  up  steam 
again,  and  go  on  ahead,  leaving  us  as  if  we  were 
standing  still,  and,  as  soon  as  the  other  saw  him,  he 
would  start  in  pursuit.  Over  and  over  they  rolled, 
sometimes  ahead,  sometimes  astern,  till  at  last,  as 
if  tired  of  their  game  or  of  us,  they  both  made  off 
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in  a  bee-line  to  the  north-west,  just,  for  all  the 
world,  like  two  youngsters,  who,  after  playing  in 
the  road,  find  it  near  tea-time  and  make  tracks 
for  home. 

Always  fond  of  the  sea,  and  of  rather  an  imagina- 
tive turn  of  mind,  the  novelty  of  the  life  and 
surroundings  appealed  to  me  strongly,  and  when 
we  got  a  bit  further  south,  and  the  weather  became 
warmer,  I  thought  the  life  an  ideal  one.  Of  course, 
a  junior  mid  was  everybody's  dog,  even  second 
voyagers  treating  him  with  lordly  contempt ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  had  a  very  good  time.  Occa- 
sionally, I  would  find  my  hammock,  which  was 
slung  in  the  'tween  decks,  lowered  down  by  the 
head,  and  myself  shot  suddenly  out  with  all  my 
blankets,  etc.,  on  top  of  me ;  but  I  had  had  plenty 
of  ragging  in  my  schooldays,  and  so  took  it  philo- 
sophically, and  they  soon  got  tired  of  tormenting 
me.  Sometimes  I  got  a  clout  on  the  head  for 
clumsiness,  but  it  seemed  all  in  the  day's  work. 
The  person  I  got  most  in  trouble  with  was  the 
third  mate.  One  night,  when  lying  in  the 
"  Downs,"  he  sent  me  below  to  feel  in  his  locker 
for  a  bottle  of  rum,  out  of  which  he  told  me  to  take 
half  a  gill,  and  add  sufficient  water,  then  bring 
it  to  him.  Unfortunately,  he  jokingly  added,  "  Mix 
it  properly,  youngster ;  just  as  you  would  for  your 
sister."  I  had  never  mixed  a  glass  of  grog  in  my 
life ;  but,  taking  him  seriously,  put  the  half  gill 
into  a  pint  pannikin,  and  filled  it  up  with  water, 
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feeling  sure  that  my  sister,  if  she  drank  it  at  all, 
of  which  I  had  grave  doubts,  would  certainly  want 
it  well  diluted.  Taking  the  pannikin  in  my  hands, 
I  ascended  the  poop-ladder,  and  proffered  it  to  the 
thirsty  officer.  He  looked  at  it  and  said,  "  Good 
Lord,  youngster,  do  you  want  to  make  me  drunk  ?  " 
but  put  his  lips  to  it  all  the  same.  Of  course,  I  had 
simply  "  drowned  the  miller,"  as  he  soon  found  out. 
Infuriated  at  having  half  a  gill  of  his  precious  rum 
wasted,  he  dashed  the  contents  of  the  pannikin  in 
my  face,  thereby  seriously  damaging  my  brand 
new  uniform,  and  giving  my  ear  a  vicious  twist, 
asked  what  I  meant  by  it?  I  told  him  I  mixed  it 
as  I  would  for  my  sister,  whereupon,  he  promptly 
consigned  me  to  perdition  for  a  young  fool,  and 
then,  explaining  he  wanted  half-and-half,  sent  me 
down  again  for  a  fresh  brew.  I  expect  he  thinks 
to  this  day,  if  he  is  still  alive,  that  I  was  "  pulling 
his  leg,"  but  I  was  not.  I  was  very  innocent  in 
those  days.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  before  that 
our  captain  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  that 
being  so,  everything  on  board  went  like  clock- 
work. Indeed,  the  formalities  savoured  more  of  a 
man-of-war  than  a  merchant  vessel.  There  was 
none  of  that  happy  go-lucky  slackness  about  the 
Trafalgar  so  often  found  in  the  ships  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  Everyone  was  supposed  to  be  as 
neat  and  correct  in  his  attire  as  possible,  and,  to 
secure  uniformity  on  the  poop,  the  captain's 
steward  used  to  come  every  morning  with  instruc- 
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tions  as  to  what  sort  of  a  rig-out  we  youngsters 
were  to  appear  in  that  day.  For  instance,  in  fine 
weather,  it  might  be  blue  jackets,  white  waistcoats 
and  trousers,  or,  in  colder  climates,  all  blue  suits. 
Of  course,  in  heavy  gales,  or  very  squally  weather, 
such  as  you  get  on  the  edge  of  the  "  trades,"  oil- 
skins, like  charity,  covered  all  deficiencies.  This 
punctiliousness  about  uniform  once  caused  me 
much  grief  for  a  short  time.  I  had  only  two  cloth 
caps  with  the  badge  and  band  on  them,  but  had 
three  or  four  more  naval  caps  without  the  glittering 
adornments,  and  unfortunately,  before  I  had  been 
a  month  at  sea,  I  lost  the  two  former  overboard. 
Consequently,  one  morning,  at  eight  bells,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  on  deck  in  a  plain  cap  to  keep  my 
watch.  I  noticed  the  skipper  looked  very  hard  at 
me,  but  put  it  down  to  his  short-sightedness.  At 
last,  however,  after  screwing  his  eyeglass  into  his 
eye,  he  came  over  to  leeward  and  said,  "  Are  you 
ashamed  of  the  service,  sir?  "  "  No,  sir,"  I  replied ; 
"  certainly  not."  "  Well  then,  why  have  you  not 
the  Company's  flag  on  your  cap  ? "  I  told  him 
both  my  badges  were  overboard.  '  Then,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  go  down  on  the  main  deck,  and  keep  your 
watch  there ;  I  cannot  have  half-dressed  officers  on 
the  poop  of  this  ship."  With  rueful  steps,  I 
descended  the  poop-ladder,  and,  poor  little  wretch 
that  I  was,  I  thought  I  should  sink  under  the  dis- 
grace. For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  walked  dismally 
up  and  down  the  stretch  of  deck,  between  the 
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cuddy  awning  and  the  mainmast,  feeling  very  sick. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  captain's  steward 
came  to  me,  and,  holding  out  a  small  parcel, 
said,  "  The  captain's  compliments,  sir ;  and  will 
you  please  place  this  badge  and  band  on  your 
cap.  You  can  then  resume  your  duties  on  the 
poop.  He  would  suggest  you  attach  a  lanyard  to 
it."  This  was  a  piece  of  kindness  I  had  altogether 
failed  to  anticipate,  and  I  joyfully  proceeded  to 
ship  the  brassbinding,  not  forgetting  to  secure  it  as 
suggested.  Then,  no  longer  an  outcast,  I  gleefully 
once  more  mounted  the  poop-ladder,  touching 
my  cap  as  I  stepped  again  into  that  sacred 
piece  of  deck  which  must  not  be  trodden  save 
by  those  suitably  decorated  with  the  Company's 
house-flag. 

I  have  said  that  the  crews  of  the  "  Black- 
wall  liners  "  were,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  speci- 
ally selected  men,  who  seldom  or  never  shipped 
in  any  of  the  other  merchant  vessels  of  the 
period. 

First-rate  seamen  and  well  disciplined,  they  fully 
appreciated  the  extra  comfort  of  the  well-found 
and  well-officered  ships  of  these  magnificent  fleets, 
and,  consequently,  there  was  seldom  any  trouble 
on  board.  Now  and  then,  of  course,  the  foremast 
hands  would  imagine  they  had  just  cause  for  a 
growl,  and  would  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
various  ways,  and  Jack,  when  he  thinks  he  has  a 
grievance,  has  many  methods  of  showing  his  dis- 
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satisfaction.  I  remember  hearing  that  the  crew  of 
one  of  these  ships,  who  had  some  fault  to  find  with 
the  beef  served  out  to  the  various  messes,  alleging 
that  it  was  either  much  too  ancient,  or  else  not  beef 
at  all,  but  portions  of  some  unknown  animal,  voiced 
their  complaint  in  the  following  manner.  Called 
aft,  for  a  spell  at  the  pumps,  they  started  a  well- 
known  chanty  by  singing : 

"  Our  Captain's  name  is  Henry  Skinner 
Leave  her  Johnnies,  leave  her, 
That's  why  we  get  salt  horse  for  dinner 
It's  time  for  us  to  leave  her." 

The  first  line,  of  course,  is  "  solo,"  and,  no  doubt, 
was  sufficiently  slurred  over  by  the  comic  man  of 
the  crew  to  avoid  too  much  actual  offence  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  it  passed  without  any 
official  notice,  but  there  it  was  all  the  same,  to  the 
huge  delight  of  the  great  babies  of  seamen.  And  it 
proved  effectual,  for  I  believe  a  quiet  examination 
of  the  harness  cask  resulted  in  its  contents  being 
shot  over  the  side  after  dark,  and  a  new  tierce  of 
beef  broached  and  fresh  brine  substituted  for  that 
which  had  done  duty  longer  than  was  conducive  to 
health  and  cleanliness. 

It  is  generally  in  connection  with  food  that  Jack 
kicks  up  a  row,  and,  indeed  in  the  'sixties,  his 
fare  was  appalling  monotonous,  consisting,  as  it 
did,  for  three  months  on  a  stretch,  of  beef  and  duff 
one  day  and  pea-soup  and  pork  the  next,  with  hard 
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and  often  weevily  biscuits  as  its  sole  accompani- 
ment. The  one  really  good  thing  was  coffee,  which 
was  fresh  roasted  every  day,  but  even  that  had 
to  be  drunk  without  milk  out  of  a  tin  pannikin, 
while  it  was  sweetened  with  the  very  coarsest  brown 
sugar.  The  tea  was  vile,  stewing,  as  it  did,  for 
hours  in  the  coppers.  On  one  of  my  voyages  the 
ship's  cook  happened  to  have  a  bad  gathering  on 
his  thumb,  and  the  men,  knowing  this,  accused  him 
of  having  mixed  their  duff  without  needful  precau- 
tions, and,  instead  of  eating  the  pudding,  went  in 
a  body  to  the  galley  and  bashed  it  about  his  head. 
It  was  quite  a  small  riot,  and  was  only  quelled  by 
the  interference  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
deck,  who  rescued  the  unfortunate  "  doctor," 
and  promised  to  see  fresh  arrangements  were 
made — a  promise  which  was  redeemed  next  day 
by  a  grinning  amateur  from  the  forecastle  being 
appointed  cook's  mate,  pro  tern.,  with  instruc- 
tions to  himself  mix  the  very  simple  ingredients  of 
the  marine  luxury  in  question  till  "  cook  "  was 
a  sound  man  again.  Beyond  such  small  out- 
bursts there  was  never  any  trouble  with  Blackwall 
crews. 

It  was  very  different  in  some  of  the  vessels  of 
that  time  which  flew  the  Red  Ensign.  In  many 
cases,  the  British  element  was  a  very  small  propor- 
tion in  spite  of  the  bunting  shown,  the  crews 
consisting  of  very  inferior  seamen  from  half  the 
countries  in  Europe,  and,  even  then,  the  ships  were 
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generally  short-handed.  I  had  the  ill-luck  to  ship 
as  third  mate  in  a  vessel  of  this  description  once, 
and,  coming  home  round  the  "  Horn,"  we  got 
caught  in  a  very  severe  cyclone.  The  ship,  for- 
tunately, was  a  stout  little  vessel,  but  we  had  had 
to  cut  away  the  mizen-topmast,  and  in  its  fall  it 
fetched  down  the  main  topgallant  mast  also,  and 
the  wreck  was  hanging  over  the  side,  battering  the 
poor  barkie's  ribs  with  every  send  of  the  sea.  Sail 
after  sail  was  blown  clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes, 
and  when  the  last,  the  lower  fore-topsail,  went, 
most  of  our  crew,  who  had  been  getting  more  and 
more  paralysed  with  fear,  dropped  on  their  knees 
in  the  smother  of  foam  which  was  flooding  the 
main  deck,  and  began  to  pray  to  their  patron  saints 
for  help,  some  even  produced  little  images  of  these 
gentry,  and  implored  them  to  save  their  lives. 
Devotional  exercises  are  all  very  well  in  their 
proper  time  and  place,  but  just  then  I  felt  some- 
thing else  was  wanted  if  we  were  to  reach  home 
safely ;  so  down  I  jumped  among  them,  and,  swear- 
ing at  them  for  a  lot  of  cowardly  Dagos,  ordered 
them  to  get  up  and  help  cut  the  wreck  of  the  spars 
adrift.  One  or  two  got  off  their  knees  and  crawled 
to  the  lee  gangway,  where  the  chief  mate  and  the 
few  Britishers  were  busy ;  but  a  big  Greek  named 
Peter  told  me  that  we  were  all  going  to  Heaven  or 
hell  in  ten  minutes,  and  declined  to  move,  and 
when  I  prepared  to  haul  him  out  of  it  he  whipped 
out  a  big  knife  and  made  a  vicious  jab  at  me.  For- 
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tunately,  I  had  been  expecting  something  of  the 
kind,  and  being  close  to  the  main  rigging  at  the 
time,  I  caught  up  a  belaying  pin  out  of  the  ruck 
and  gave  him  such  a  crack  on  the  head  that  laid 
him  senseless  at  my  feet.  This  effectually 
frightened  such  of  his  mates  as  had  not  yet  turned 
to,  so,  telling  two  of  them  to  carry  Peter  to  his 
bunk,  I  shepherded  the  rest,  and  marched  them  off 
to  assist  the  others.  We  then  started  to  try  and  get 
some  of  the  canvas  inboard,  for  our  chief,  who  was 
a  canny  Scot,  was  determined  to  save  that  if  he 
had  perforce  to  lose  the  spars. 

During  this  operation  a  rather  amusing  incident 
occurred.  We  had  got  the  main  topgallant  sail 
cut  adrift,  and  it  was  floating  open  on  the  water 
like  a  pocket  handkerchief  dropped  overboard, 
only,  of  course,  with  the  surge  dragging  it  almost 
out  of  our  hands,  though  we  had  got  a  bight  of  one 
of  the  sheets  fast  round  a  cleat  inboard.  Every 
now  and  then  the  ship  dipped,  her  lee  rail  under, 
with  the  heave  of  the  sea,  and  on  one  of  these  rolls 
taking  place  our  chief  sung  out,  "  Heave  lads  with 
a  will ;  all  together."  The  roll  was  a  heavy  one, 
and  she  dipped  up  the  water  like  a  bucket,  the  sail 
at  the  same  time  coming  inboard  with  a  rush. 
Down  we  all  fell  in  a  heap,  and  as  I  was  struggling 
up  again  I  heard  a  fearful  yell  close  alongside  of 
me,  and  saw  one  of  our  men  spring  up  and  clap 
his  hands  behind  him,  while  underneath  the  sail, 
just  where  he  had  been,  something  struggled 
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violently.  We  raised  the  canvas,  and  from  under- 
neath a  poor,  half-drowned  wretch  crawled  out,  his 
face  pale,  and  his  eyes  starting  out  of  his  head, 
looking  the  picture  of  terror.  Seeing  him,  the  man 
who  had  yelled  began  to  curse  him  with  a  wealth 
of  language  I  had  never  credited  him  with  being 
possessed  of,  while  the  half-drowned  individual 
endeavoured  to  retaliate.  Gradually  the  true  state 
of  affairs  dawned  on  our  bewildered  understand- 
ings, and  then  in  spite  of  the  very  unpleasant  sur- 
roundings, such  a  roar  of  laughter  broke  out  as 
must  have  made  the  skipper,  who  was  standing  at 
the  break  of  the  poop,  fancy  we  were  all  gone  mad. 
The  fact  was,  when  the  sail  came  inboard  so  sud- 
denly, one  man  fell  underneath  it  and  the  other  sat 
down  right  on  his  face.  Frightened  to  death,  and 
in  imminent  dread  of  suffocation  the  fellow  under- 
neath bit,  and  bit  hard,  with  all  the  force  of 
maxillary  muscles  strengthened  by  years  of  masti- 
cating tough  beef  and  hard  tack  and  now  assisted 
by  overwhelming  terror,  so  that  his  teeth  actually 
penetrated  the  stout  canvas  and  inflicted  a  shrewd 
nip  on  the  most  approximate  part  of  the  other 
fellow's  person. 

Peter  was  only  stunned  and  soon  got  all  right 
again,  for  which  I  was  glad,  for  I  bore  the  man  no 
malice.  I  was  afraid  he  might  be  revengeful,  how- 
ever, so  used  to  give  him  a  wide  berth  till  I  found 
that,  so  far  from  bearing  me  any  ill-will,  he  was 
firmly  convinced  I  alone  by  my  action  had  saved 
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the  ship,  and  subsequently  looked  upon  me  as  his 
preserver.  A  queer  line  of  reasoning,  but  one  very 
satisfactory  to  me,  for  he  was  very  civil  and  obliging 
all  the  way  home,  and  we  parted  excellent  friends 
when  the  ship  was  paid  off. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  midshipmen's  berth  was  a  fairly  roomy  sea- 
parlour,  made  by  knocking  two  or  three  of  the 
'tween  deck  state-rooms  into  one :  a  long  table,  with 
a  red-and-blue  check  cloth  over  it,  was  in  the 
middle,  securely  clamped  to  the  deck,  while  around 
it  were  the  sea-chests  of  its  occupants,  which 
served  as  seats.  A  broad  shelf  ran  round  the  side 
of  this  apartment,  some  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
from  the  deck  above,  and  this  shelf  contained  the 
most  heterogeneous  assortment  of  articles  I  ever 
saw  outside  a  pawnbroker's  shop.  Loaves  of 
bread,  sea-boots,  onions,  sextants,  pickles,  Norie's 
Navigations,  etc.,  etc.,  all  jambed  in  anyhow,  a 
raised  ledge  alone  preventing  their  sudden  descent 
on  our  devoted  heads  during  heavy  rolling.  In 
the  Trafalgar  we  all  slung  our  hammocks  in  the 
'tween  decks  outside  with  the  exception  of  the 
third  mate,  whose  swinging-cot  had  its  place  over 
the  table  in  our  berth.  During  the  day  it  was 
triced  up  to  the  beams  overhead  to  be  out  of  the 


way.    Into  those  same  beams  a  two-pronged  fork 
was  ceremoniously  stuck  every  night  at  eight:  a 
signal  for  myself  and  Scott,  the  other  first  voyager, 
to  clear  out,  while  the  other  members  of  the  mess 
who  were  not  on  duty,  held  a  symposium  which  we 
were  considered  too  young  and  innocent  to  take 
part  in.    From  later  experience,  I  can  confidently 
assume  that  it  was  decidedly  good  for  our  morals 
we  were  so  excluded.     To  minister  to  the  wants 
of  our  crowd  we  carried  a  wretched  individual 
shipped  as  "  midshipmen's  steward,"  but  generally 
known  as  "  the  midshipmen's  devil."      I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  harassed  existence  than  his  was. 
First  he  had  ten  or  a  dozen  most  arbitrary  masters, 
fluent  of  tongue,  and  possessing  extensive  vocabu- 
laries,  also  first-rate  shots  with  a  sea-boot,   and 
always  ready  to  blame  him  for  the  numerous  acci- 
dents caused  by  the  pitching  or  rolling  of  the  vessel. 
More   particularly  when   some   small  amount  of 
care  or  thought  on  their  part  would  have  prevented 
it.    For  instance,  a  youngster  would  take  his  basin 
out  of  his  chest,  and  after  performing  his  ablutions, 
go  on  deck,  leaving  it  on  the  lid.    The  result  is 
obvious,  a  sudden  roll  would  send  it  flying,  and 
probably  his  shoes,  or  worse  still,  someone  else's, 
left  kicking  about  on  the  deck  close  by,  be  filled; 
much  trouble  inevitably  following.     Now,  if  only 
the  youngster  had  taken  the  trouble  to  call  the 
steward  and  told  him  to  empty  it,  no  catastrophe 
would  have  occurred,  but  "  William "  got  it  all 
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the  same.  He  seemed  to  have  no  friends  in  the 
ship.  The  cuddy  mob  looked  down  on  him,  while 
the  forward  hands  who,  as  a  rule,  simply  abhor- 
red the  cuddy  crowd,  included  him  among  them. 
His  was  certainly  monkey's  allowance,  more 
kicks  than  ha'pence,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  mid- 
shipman's "  devil "  shipping  as  such  a  second 
time. 

Life  in  this  assemblage  of  embyro  captains  in 
various  stages  of  evolution  went  on  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  in  a  big  school  or  univer- 
sity. Devoted  friends  one  day  would  be  punching 
one  another's  heads  the  next  over  some  trivial  dis- 
agreement, and  on  the  third  day  reconciliation 
would  have  been  effected,  and  the  friendship  firmer 
than  before.  Seniors,  very  much  on  their  dignity, 
would  scornfully  rebuke  or  patronise  their  juniors, 
and  the  juniors  would  foregather  in  quiet  corners 
and  anathematise  the  seniors  as  sidey,  stuck-up 
chaps ;  but,  on  the  whole,  things  rubbed  along 
pretty  smoothly,  and  no  one  ever  came  to  per- 
manent harm. 

After  leaving  the  Channel,  we  got  fair  winds, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  running  down  the  north- 
east trades.  These  trade  winds  are  the  joy  of  a 
sailor's  life.  Enough  breeze  and  not  too  much, 
and  so  steady  there  is  no  need  to  touch  a  brace 
for  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  Sunshine  in  plenty  and 
dry  decks ;  in  short,  perfect  weather,  when  the 
chief  mate  and  boatswain  are  in  the  height  of 
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happiness,  because  they  can  set  the  hands  about 
the  various  jobs  they  have  had  in  their  mind's  eye 
since  leaving  the  docks.  Passengers,  too,  have 
now  quite  got  over  their  sea-sickness,  and  are 
sorting  themselves  into  the  little  cliques,  which 
used  to  be  such  a  feature  of  a  long  voyage  in  the 
old  sailing-ship  days.  Our  own  passengers  were 
mostly  Indian  Army  men  and  their  families,  or 
civil  servants  taking  up,  or  returning,  to  their 
duties ;  for  in  those  days  the  "  globe-trotter  "  was 
not  the  ubiquitous  personage  he  has  since  be- 
come, though  I  have  taken  a  few  on  the  round 
voyage ;  but  these  were  mostly  consumptives 
trying — only,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  often  in 
vain — to  effect  an  improvement  in  their  state  of 
health. 

Amusements  on  board  then  were  few  and  far 
between,  deck  quoits  being  pretty  much  all  that 
was  provided  by  the  ship.  A  favourite  pastime  on 
the  Trafalgar  was  shooting  with  a  revolver  at  a 
bottle  suspended  by  a  short  piece  of  line  from  the 
spanker-boom  end.  Although  not  many  feet  from 
the  taffrail,  it  was  not  at  all  easy  to  hit,  and  even 
a  large  bottle,  when  dancing  about  with  every 
motion  of  the  vessel,  required  a  pretty  heavy  expen- 
diture of  powder  and  ball  before  a  fresh  target  was 
wanted.  The  best  shot  on  board  was  a  young 
lady,  who  seemed  to  have  an  almost  uncanny  in- 
tuition which  way  the  elusive  object  was  going  to 
swing  next.  Several  ladies  were  fairly  good  shots, 
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for  it  was  only  a  few  years  after  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  most  ladies  going  out  carried  revolvers  in  case 
of  need,  and  had  learnt  how  to  use  them  before 
sailing.  Now  and  then  some  old  sea  custom  would 
provide  a  welcome  break  in  the  prevailing  mono- 
tony, which  must  have  been  fearfully  wearisome  to 
the  passengers.  The  first  of  these  old  customs 
was  the  due  observance  of  "  Dead  Horse  Night." 
Sailors,  always  a  careless  and  happy-go-lucky  set  of 
men,  usually  spent  all  their  money  before  looking  for 
a  ship,  and  so  to  enable  them  to  provide  necessaries 
for  the  voyage  on  signing  articles,  an  advance-note 
for  a  month's  pay  was  given  them.  If  they  duly 
turned  up  and  sailed  in  the  vessel,  it  was  afterwards 
honoured,  but  if  they  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance 
on  sailing-day,  of  course  it  was  cancelled.  The 
crimps  and  boarding-house  keepers  used  to  make 
a  very  good  thing  out  of  this  system,  for 
they  cashed  the  notes  at  a  very  liberal  discount, 
and  often  themselves  provided  the  few  articles  of 
clothing  deemed  requisite,  so  securing  a  double 
profit.  They  generally,  when  they  had  cashed  a 
note,  took  very  good  care  to  see  their  man  safely 
on  board  on  sailing-day,  in  which  case  they  ran 
no  risk  to  justify  their  extortionate  charges,  but 
occasionally  some  wild  bird  slipped  away  and  left 
them  lamenting.  Not  often,  however,  for  they 
kept  their  victims  in  a  state  of  intoxication  till 
handed  over  to  the  ship's  authorities.  This  being 
so,  and  Jack  having  spent  his  last  stiver  before 
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coming  on  board,  he,  for  the  first  month,  worked 
for  what  he  called  a  "  dead  horse,"  and  when  the 
first  month  of  the  voyage  was  out,  and  fresh  pay 
began  to  run,  he  celebrated  it  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  second  dog-watch,  viz.  from  six  to  eight 
p.m.,  was  a  time  always  set  apart  for  singing, 
dancing,  and  skylarking  generally.  During  these 
two  hours,  in  fine  weather,  you  would  see,  in  the 
waist  or  on  the  forecastle,  the  elder  men  sitting 
around  smoking  and  spinning  yarns,  while  the 
younger  ones  would  be  engaged  in  "  sling  the 
monkey,"  or  "  slaphead,"  or  some  other  roughish 
game,  or  else  a  hornpipe  would  be  under  weigh 
to  the  strain  of  the  ship's  fiddler's  instrument; 
and,  failing  any  of  the  foregoing,  one  of  the 
crowd  would  be  droning  forth  a  specimen  of  those 
weird  sea  songs  of  many  doleful  verses,  each 
with  a  chorus  in  which  all  hands  joined  with 
gusto.  Melancholy  ditties,  but  much  beloved 
all  the  same  by  the  ancient  mariners  of  the 
period. 

On  "  Dead  Horse  "  nights,  however,  instead  of 
these  amusements,  the  crew  would  issue  from  the 
forecastle  in  a  body,  dragging  round  the  deck  a 
figure  distantly  resembling  a  horse.  The  body,  an 
empty  flour  barrel,  the  head  and  legs  made  of 
canvas  stuffed  with  oakum  and  painted,  and  the 
mane  and  tail,  rope  yarns  teased  out.  On  the  back 
of  the  effigy  a  sailor  was  seated,  got  up  to  resemble 
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a  jockey,  and  as  the  procession  passed  round  the 
deck,  all  sang  a  sort  of  sacrificial  chant,  which  ran 
as  follows: — 

"  Oh  poor  old  man,  your  horse  will  die,"  (Solo) 

(And  we  say  so,  and  we  hope  so.)  (Chorus) 

"  Poor  old  man,  your  horse  will  die,"  (Solo) 

(Oh  poor  old  man!)  (Chorus) 

"  If  he  dies,  I'll  tan  his  skin,"  (Solo) 

(And  we  say  so,  and  we  hope  so.)  (Chorus) 

"  If  he  lives,  I'll  ride  him  agin,"  (Solo) 

(Oh  poor  old  horse ! )  (Chorus) 

Horse  and  rider  having  been  dragged  aft  to  the 
cuddy  awning,  cheers  were  given  for  the  captain, 
who  replied  to  the  compliment  by  giving  the  order 
to  pipe  the  grog.  And  the  steward,  knowing  by 
previous  experience  what  would  be  required, 
having  his  grog-bucket  all  ready,  all  hands  were 
soon  wiping  their  lips,  and  wishing  the  tot-measure 
held  half  a  pint. 

Resuming  their  song,  horse  and  jockey  were 
hauled  to  the  lee  gangway  and  swayed  aloft  to  the 
main  yard-arm,  a  blue  light  in  the  steed's  mouth 
being  lit  at  the  same  time.  There  they  hung  for  a 
while,  the  light  shedding  its  brilliance  around, 
revealing  all  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  upper 
rigging,  and  rendering  by  contrast  all  outside  its 
radius  phenomenally  dark.  As  the  light  burned 
towards  its  end,  a  short  note  of  the  boatswain's 
pipe  was  heard,  and  horse,  and  apparently  rider 
also,  dropped  from  the  yard-arm  into  the  sea.  This 
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usually  caused  some  alarm  among  the  passengers, 
especially  the  ladies,  for  the  sudden  change  from 
brilliant  light  to  black  darkness  prevented  them 
noticing  the  rider  calmly  making  his  way  in  along 
the  yard,  carrying  with  him  the  whip  which  had 
been  used  in  the  operation,  in  the  end  of  which  a 
bowline  knot  had  been  made,  forming  a  seat  for 
the  jockey,  while  the  horse  was  only  attached  to  it 
by  a  seizing  of  rope  yarns,  and  these  being  cut  at 
the  sound  of  the  whistle,  the  horse  alone  fell  over- 
board and  floated  away  astern,  still  breathing  fire 
and  smoke,  provided  always  that  the  light  had  not 
been  extinguished  by  the  plunge.  I  believe  this 
custom  has  now  become  quite  obsolete,  like  many 
others,  but  it  was  a  great  day  on  sailing  ships  in 
the  'sixties,  and  formed  a  welcome  diversion  to 
both  passengers  and  crew. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  amusements  on  the 
Trafalgar  were  few  and  far  between — for  the 
passengers,  being  mostly  Anglo-Indians,  were  not 
too  energetic,  and  preferred  to  lounge  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  under  the  shade  of  the  awning, 
reading,  and  occasionally  playing  cards  or  chess — 
the  reader  must  understand  that  on  the  Australian- 
bound  vessels  things  were  much  more  lively. 
Bazaars,  concerts,  theatricals,  etc.,  and,  what  the 
younger  members  of  the  fair  sex  liked  best  of  all, 
dances,  sufficed  to  much  enliven  the  tedium  of  a 
long  sea  voyage.  Perhaps  it  may  interest  some 
folks  in  this  twentieth  century  to  know  how,  with 
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the  limited  resources  at  our  command,  we  contrived 
to  get  up  anything  decent  in  the  way  of  such 
festivities.  Let  me  describe  a  "  ball  "  given  on 
board  ship  on  one  memorable  New  Year's  Eve. 
Sailing  from  London  in  November,  we  had  had  a 
glorious  passage  which,  incidentally,  included  a 
magnificent  display  of  shooting-stars,  which 
occurred  when  we  were  some  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  "  Lizard."  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
sight,  for,  coming  in  quick  succession  they,  owing 
I  presume  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, left  long,  snaky  trails  of  light,  something 
like  those  shown  by  a  rocket  when  ascending,  but 
of  a  fainter  and  greenish  hue,  resembling  phospor- 
escence.  These  trails  remained  visible  for  some 
seconds,  the  general  result  being  as  if  a  network 
of  luminous  lines  was  being  traced  on  the  sky  by 
some  unseen  hand.  The  effect  was  superb,  and 
continued  all  night,  many  of  the  passengers  re- 
maining on  deck  till  dawn,  too  enchanted  with  the 
wonderful  spectacle  to  tear  themselves  away.  We 
had  got  well  down  towards  the  "  Line  "  when  the 
approach  of  New  Year's  Day  set  some  of  the  ladies 
thinking,  and  therefore  naturally  talking,  about 
past  New  Year's  Eves,  and  the  way  some  of  them 
had  danced  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in. 
Someone  suggested,  why  not  do  the  same  here? 
and  ultimately,  with  the  captain's  sanction,  it  was 
arranged  to  have  a  "  fancy-dress  ball."  The  lady 
passengers  were  very  keen  on  it,  and  at  once 
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started  to  improvise  costumes  of  all  kinds — pier- 
ettes,  columbines,  nuns,  etc. — and  very  cleverly 
did  the  dear  creatures  ply  their  nimble  fingers  over 
this  very  congenial  work.    Two  saucy  maidens  of 
about  sweet  seventeen  actually  borrowed  a  couple 
of  middies'  uniforms,  and  very  well  they  looked  in 
them  when  the  evening  arrived.      It  really  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  many  different  characters 
were   represented   on   the   eventful   night.     The 
pierrots  and  pierettes  were  probably  the  only  char- 
acters that  were  strictly  accurate,  but  nevertheless 
the  monks,  whose  gowns  and  cowls  were  made  of 
sombre-tinted  shawls,  were  very  effective,  and  the 
host  pf  bushrangers,  cowboys,  policemen,  etc.,  made 
a  very  good  show.    A  few  soldier  officers  on  board 
put  on  their  showiest  uniforms,  and  lent  their  un- 
dress togs  to  some  of  the  civilians,  who  I  must 
say  looked  most  miserably  uncomfortable  in  their 
borrowed  plumes.     An  Arab  chief,  with  a  white 
burnous  and  long  jezail,  was  to  be  seen  also,  danc- 
ing with  some  fair  nun,  or  smoking  an  amicable 
cigar  with  some  burly  friar  instead  of  offering  the 
monk  the  choice  of  death  or  conversion  to  the  faith 
of  Islam,  and  sending  the  damsel  to  the  Zenana, 
which  doubtless  would  have  been  the  orthodox 
mode  of  procedure.     Another  striking  figure  was 
:'  Britannia "    in   a   cavalryman's    helmet,    which, 
however,  was  soon  cast  aside  as  it  was  too  heavy 
and  hot  to  dance  in.     The  poop  was  covered  in 
with  flags,  and  made  a  fine  ballroom.    The  first- 
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class  passengers  were  given  the  weather  side  of  the 
deck  to  disport  themselves  in,  while  the  lee  side 
was  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  second  and  third- 
class  passengers,  and  a  few  of  the  warrant  and 
petty  officers  of  the  ship ;  such  a  number  turned  up 
that  the  side  soon  became  too  full,  and  overflowed 
into  the  main  deck,  where  the  fun  soon  grew  fast 
and  furious.  I  noticed  one  character  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  particularly  funny.  It  was  one 
of  our  boatswain's  mates,  a  big,  clean-shaved  fellow, 
who  had  dressed  himself  up  as  a  schoolboy,  and 
danced  round  the  deck  in  short  jacket  and  knicker- 
bockers, with  a  child's  hoop  and  stick  in  his  brawny 
fist  and  a  slate  slung  round  his  massive  shoulders. 
There  was  little  sleep  for  anyone  that  night,  for  of 
course  we  danced  till  midnight,  when,  after  cheer- 
ing the  New  Year,  and  letting  off  some  fireworks, 
we  all  went  to  supper.  The  crew  had  an  extra  tot 
of  grog  served  out,  and  there  was  plenty  of  cham- 
pagne all  over  the  passengers'  quarters,  both  first, 
second,  and  third  class.  We  of  the  midshipmen's 
berth  were,  of  course,  invited  to  join  the  saloon 
party,  and  we  did  thorough  justice  to  the  good 
cheer  provided.  I  was  in  hopes  the  supper  would 
end  the  jollyfication,  as  I  had  to  keep  the  morning 
watch ;  but  no,  the  ladies  begged  for  "  just  one 
more  dance  "  and  then  another,  till  it  was  quite  six 
bells  in  the  middle  watch  before  good  nights  were 
said,  and  they  all  turned  in.  As  soon  as  they  had 
gone  below,  we  started  to  dismantle  the  ballroom, 
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rolling  up  the  flags  and  stowing  them  away  in  the 
locker,  etc.,  and  eight  bells  found  me  still  on  deck 
with  a  four  hours'  watch  to  keep.  Also  with  eye- 
lids which  seemed  as  if  they  wanted  propping  up 
with  bits  of  matches  if  they  were  to  be  kept  open 
at  all.  However,  there  was  no  alternative,  so  I 
made  the  best  of  it,  hoping  after  I  had  mustered 
the  watch  to  get  a  bit  of  a  snooze  till  coffee  time. 
Alas,  it  was  not  to  be.  The  chief,  who  had  quite 
as  much  fizz  under  his  belt  as  he  could  con- 
veniently carry,  told  me  to  keep  a  look-out  while 
he  went  down  to  write  up  his  log.  He  did  not 
reappear,  and  as  it  seemed  a  somewhat  protracted 
operation,  I  ventured  down  to  investigate.  A  sly 
peep  into  his  cabin,  the  starboard  awning  one, 
showed  him  fast  asleep  in  his  bunk,  any  doubts  I 
might  have  entertained  of  this  being  the  fact  being 
dispelled  by  the  very  audible  respiration  issuing 
from  his  nasal  organ. 

Another  time  we  had,  on  our  homeward  passage, 
a  thin,  pale-faced  anaemic-looking  youth  who  was 
travelling  first-class,  who  prided  himself  on  being 
a  thoroughbred  Scot.  He  was  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  full  Highland  costume,  kilt,  sporran,  dirk,  etc. 
The  jacket  with  solid  silver  buttons,  and  the  pom- 
mel of  his  dirk,  and  the  smaller  knife  or  skenedhu, 
as  he  called  it,  enriched  with  cairngorms,  set  in  the 
same  precious  metal.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
show  himself  to  the  members  of  the  fair  sex  on 
board  in  these  fascinating  garments,  but  for  a  long 
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time  he  could  find  no  excuse.  In  vain  did  he  time 
after  time  bring  Scottish  subjects  on  the  tapis, 
none  of  the  ladies  rose  to  the  bait.  At  last  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  Scotch  evening  concert. 
All  the  performers  to  appear  in  the  best  imitation 
of  a  Highland  dress  they  could  improvise.  This 
idea  was  rapturously  received  as  a  novelty,  and 
preparations  began  at  once.  Two  or  three  of  our 
men  were  Scots,  actually  or  by  descent,  and  several 
passengers,  male  and  female,  so  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  raising  a  company.  The  question  was 
how  to  provide  the  dresses.  This  was  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  keen  brains  of  the  ladies,  who  pro- 
duced a  marvellous  number  of  shawls,  plaids,  etc., 
and  soon  all  us  males  were  being  measured  for 
kilts.  Sporrans  were  made  of  sheepskins,  the 
outer  coverings  of  sundry  unfortunate  quadrupeds 
which  had  been  slaughtered  for  the  cuddy  table, 
and  sheath  knives  with  tinsel  handles  looked  all 
right  as  dirks,  midshipmen's  jackets  and  glengarry 
caps  with  a  few  feathers  completed  the  costume, 
all  except  the  plaids,  but  of  these  the  ladies  found 
enough.  The  lady  performers  had  tartan  skirts, 
and  altogether  the  "  company  "  made  a  brave  show. 
There  was  to  be  a  prize  for  the  best  costume,  which 
our  anaemic  friend  confidently  expected  to  capture, 
for  his  was  the  only  real  dress  in  the  crowd.  Some 
of  the  other  tartans,  no  doubt,  were  orthodox,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  majority  were  but  draper's  fancies. 
In  spite  of  that,  however,  they  looked  very  well 
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on  the  brawny  figures  of  some  of  the  men,  while 
the  girls  each  looked  charming.  The  evening 
came  and  the  audience  assembled.  The  curtain 
was  drawn  up  (  a  canvas  one,  specially  rigged  by 
the  boatswain  and  sailmaker  for  the  occasion),  and 
loud  applause  greeted  the  semi-circle  of  performers. 
"  Bonnie  Dundee  "  by  "  the  company  "  was  suc- 
ceeded by  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  splendidly  rendered 
by  one  of  the  ladies,  and  song  followed  song  till 
pretty  well  the  end  of  the  first  watch,  when  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  with  crossed  hands  of  course,  closed 
the  concert;  after  this  came  the  judging  for  the 
prize.  Out  strutted  the  originator  of  the  show  with 
his  orthodox  fit-out,  and  passed  to  leeward,  quite 
sure  he  would  be  like  "  Eclipse  "  an  easy  first,  the 
rest  nowhere.  Poor  chap,  he  had  forgotten  his 
legs,  which  were  not  much  thicker  than  broom- 
sticks, and  which,  combined  with  his  pallid  coun- 
tenance, made  him  look  more  like  a  comic  picture 
than  anything  else.  The  ladies,  who  were  the  sole 
judges  in  this  competition,  like  the  "  Levite," 
passed  him  by,  and  awarded  the  prize  to  one  of  our 
men,  a  very  well-built  young  Scot  named 
M'Kechnie,  who  certainly  was  the  handsomest 
fellow  amongst  us.  I  forget  what  the  prize  was, 
but  I  know  we  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  and  drank 
his  health  with  all  honours  on  descending  to  the 
berth.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  wanting  was  a 
prize  for  the  best-dressed  lady,  but  this  had  some- 
how been  overlooked.  True,  there  were  only  three 
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of  them,  but  I  wanted  one  to  get  it  very  badly,  and 
thinking  there  was  sure  to  be  one,  had  wasted  much 
diplomacy  in  canvassing  for  votes.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  digression,  so  we  had  better  get  on  with 
the  Trafalgar  voyage. 


CHAPTER  VI 

EVERY  Sunday  "  Divine  Service  "  was  held  on  the 
poop,  all  hands  being  supposed  to  attend  it.  The 
"  church  "  was  rigged  as  follows.  An  ensign  was 
draped  over  one  of  the  dripstones  to  form  a  read- 
ing desk,  and  the  harmonium  from  the  "  cuddy  " 
brought  on  deck,  one  of  the  lady  passengers  acting 
as  organist.  The  fire-buckets  were  ranged  in  rows 
along  the  break  of  the  poop,  each  one  some  four 
feet  from  the  next,  and  capstan  bars  resting  with 
their  ends  on  these  buckets  formed  fairly  comfort- 
able seats  for  the  crew.  Such  passengers  as  cared 
to  attend,  of  course,  had  their  own  chairs  arranged 
as  they  pleased  under  the  shade  of  the  awning. 

On  my  first  voyage  the  service  was  always  con- 
ducted by  the  captain,  no  clergyman  being  on 
board.  The  service  itself  consisted  of  portions  of 
the  ordinary  morning  prayer,  several  hymns  much 
enjoyed  by  the  seamen,  who  never  failed  to  join 
in,  especially  as  the  organist  always  chose  those 
that  went  with  a  swing ;  and  following  the  prayer 
for  those  at  sea,  a  sermor  read  by  the  skipper,  out 
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of  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  men's  voices 
blending  with  those  of  the  ladies,  produced  a  very 
good  effect,  and,  careless  youngster  as  I  then  was, 
I  often  felt  more  touched  by  these  simple  services, 
surrounded  by  the  wide  spread  of  sea  and  sky,  than 
I  have  been  since  by  the  more  ornate  and  gorgeous 
services  I  have  taken  part  in  ashore.  In  bad 
weather  the  service  was  held  in  the  saloon,  or 
cuddy,  as  we  used  to  call  it ;  but  of  course  this  was 
generally  confined  to  the  passengers,  the  ship's 
company  having  plenty  to  do  on  deck.  Sometimes 
things  would  occur  to  distract  one's  attention,  even 
as  occasionally  happens  ashore.  I  remember  at 
one  time  the  antics  of  a  pair  of  monkeys  we  had  on 
board  proved  so  persistent  that  "  church "  was 
broken  up,  and  the  two  offenders  chased,  caught, 
and  after  being  soundly  cuffed,  placed  pro  tern,  in 
durance  vile.  Another  time,  I  noticed  the  skipper 
lose  his  place  two  or  three  times  while  reading  his 
sermon,  and  on  carefully  watching  him,  saw  he 
had  got  his  eye  on  something  outside  the  ship, 
I  could  not  from  my  position  see  what  it  was, 
and  dared  not  turn  round  for  fear  of  a  jobation 
afterwards,  but  I  quickly  realised  when,  shutting 
up  his  book  with  a  bang,  he  sang  out,  "  Fetch  aft 
the  shark-hook" !  "  Church  "  was  dismantled  in  a 
jiffy,  and  in  less  than  no  time  the  hook  was  over- 
board, bated  with  a  four-pound  piece  of  pork. 
There  were  no  less  than  three  sharks  slowly 
circling  round  our  becalmed  vessel,  and  every  effort 
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was  being  made  to  tempt  them  to  take  the  succulent 
morsel  concealing  the  vicious-looking  barb  of  the 
shark-hook.  The  brutes  were  a  bit  shy,  however, 
so  one  of  the  ordinary  seamen  named  "  Pavey  "  got 
a  harpoon,  and,  perching  himself  on  the  spritsail- 
yard,  waited  for  one  to  pass  beneath  him.  Soon  a 
big  fellow  came  slowly  along  right  underneath, 
leering  up  with  that  specially-devilish  look  that 
only  a  shark  is  capable  of.  Down  flashed  the  har- 
poon, but  missed,  and  down  also  tumbled  Pavey, 
who,  putting  too  much  energy  into  his  cast,  had 
overbalanced  himself  and  fallen  right  on  to  the 
back  of  the  astounded  fish.  I  don't  know  which  was 
the  most  frightened  at  the  moment,  man  or  shark. 
The  latter  darted  off  like  a  shot  for  a  dozen  yards 
or  so,  and  then  started  to  come  back  to  investi- 
gate, but  by  that  time  his  assailant  had  caught  a 
rope  thrown  by  someone,  and  if  ever  a  man  made 
a  record  in  coming  up  hand  over  hand,  it  was  that 
same  ordinary  seaman.  Only  just  in  time,  how- 
ever, for  the  rush  of  the  big  fish  sent  the  half  of 
its  body  out  of  water,  and  his  triple  rows  of  teeth 
snapped  viciously  only  a  few  inches  below  the 
man's  naked  feet.  Disappointed,  the  shark  swam 
slowly  towards  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  was  hooked  by  the  skipper,  and 
hauled  on  board,  much  to  the  delight  of  his  con- 
templated victim.  In  my  time  sailors  of  all  grades 
simply  loathed  and  dreaded  these  predatory  mon- 
sters, and  never  lost  a  chance  of  killing  one. 
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Sometimes  their  dislike  caused  them  to  behave 
with  unnecessary  cruelty.  A  practice  I  have  heard 
of,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  I  never  saw,  was  to  sprit- 
sailyard  a  shark.  This  operation  consisted  in 
passing  a  piece  of  wood  several  feet  long  through 
the  dorsal  fin  of  the  fish,  afterwards  letting  it  go 
adrift.  Unable  to  sink  by  reason  of  the  buoyancy 
of  the  wood,  the  poor  creature  swam  about  on  the 
top  of  the  water  in  the  broiling  sunshine  of  the 
tropics  until  it  died ;  a  consummation  fortunately 
hastened  by  its  inability  to  capture  its  usual  prey, 
as  the  spar,  of  course,  prevented  it  swimming  fast 
or  turning  with  sufficient  rapidity.  Passengers 
are  usually  keen  to  get  hold  of  sharks'  jaws  or 
backbones  for  curios,  and  I  once  had  a  bit  of  a 
fright  from  this  cause.  A  shark  had  been  caught 
and  cut  up,  and  the  skull  had  become  the  property 
of  a  passenger,  who  spent  the  afternoon  in  clean- 
ing it  and  finally  hung  it  up  to  dry  on  the  span 
between  the  davits  of  one  of  the  quarter-boats. 
That  evening,  about  four  bells  in  the  first  watch,  I 
was  talking  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck, 
when  he  suddenly  exclaimed :  "  Good  Lord,  what's 
that? "  I  looked  where  he  was  pointing,  and 
against  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  the  faint  outline  of  a  face  sur- 
mounted by  two  small  projections,  like  horns, 
strongly  suggestive  of  "  Old  Nick,"  or  one  of  his 
imps.  Frightened  as  I  was,  I  felt  I  must  have  a 
go  for  it,  and  stepping  over  to  the  other  side  saw 
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it  was  something  in  the  boat.  I  soon  found  it  was 
the  wretched  skull  which,  having  developed  the 
phosphorescence  customary  in  stale  fish,  had  so 
alarmed  us.  So  mad  was  I  at  the  start  it  had  given 
me  that  I  whipped  out  my  knife,  cut  the  twine  sus- 
pending it,  and  slung  it  overboard.  Of  course 
there  was  a  row  next  day,  especially  when  they 
found  the  twine  had  been  cut,  but  no  one  ever 
knew  the  rights  of  the  affair,  for  we  were  not  giving 
ourselves  away.  If  that  passenger  ever  reads  this 
humble  screed,  I  beg  him  even  at  this  distant  date 
to  accept  my  most  humble  apologies,  and  to  assure 
him  my  action  was  due  to  momentary  irritation 
and  not  malice  prepense. 

Many  other  kinds  of  fish  are  often  seen  and 
sometimes  caught.  Dolphins,  not  at  all  like  the 
conventional  monsters  seen  on  fountains  or 
groups  of  statuary,  albacore,  bonita,  etc.,  all  of 
which  prey  on  the  unfortunate  flying  fish,  to  whom 
they  give  no  peace.  We  used  to  catch  them  by 
means  of  a  long  line  and  good-sized  hook,  the  bait 
being  a  piece  of  tin  or  coloured  rag.  Getting  out 
on  the  jib-boom  when  the  ship  was  slipping  along 
four  or  five  knots  an  hour,  we  trailed  the  line  over 
the  water,  and  as  it  leapt  from  wave  to  wave  it  did 
somewhat  resemble  a  flying  fish  in  flight.  The 
big  fish  used  to  make  a  jump  at  it  and  must  have 
been  profoundly  disgusted  to  find,  instead  of  the 
anticipated  delicacy,  a  sharp  hook  pulling  them 
out  of  their  native  element  to  become  the  food 
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instead  of  the  feeder,  for  most  of  these  fish  were 
good  eating,  especially  to  anyone  a  little  surfeited 
with  salt  horse  and  harness  cask  pork.  Porpoise 
meat,  too,  is  very  good,  but  not  often  attainable. 

The  trade  winds  took  us  down  to  the  "  Dol- 
drums/' as  that  belt  of  calm  and  variable  light 
winds  near  the  Equator  is  called  by  seamen. 
Crossing  this  belt  is  a  part  of  the  voyage  no  one 
likes.  Incessant  "  Trim  sail  "  for  the  watch,  in 
order  to  catch  every  catspaw  likely  to  speed  us  a 
few  hundred  yards  on  our  way,  spoils  the  temper 
of  both  officers  and  men ;  while  at  times  the  ship 
almost  rolls  her  yard-arms  under  by  reason  of 
the  heavy,  oily  swell.  This,  of  course,  occasions 
much  discomfort  to  the  passengers,  and  inciden- 
tally causes  much  profanity  in  the  stewards' 
pantry,  where  the  crash  of  broken  crockery  pro- 
claims extensive  damage  to  the  ship's  stores  of 
glass  and  china.  On  my  first  voyage,  however, 
this  period  of  discomfort  was  soon  over,  for,  pick- 
ing up  a  fair  wind,  we  soon  crossed  the  Line,  and, 
of  course,  carried  out  in  due  form  the  customary 
ceremonies. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  ceremonies  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  were 
the  coming  on  board  our  ship  of  King  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite,  his  wife,  and  the  shaving  and 
subsequent  ducking  of  those  who  had  never  before 
"  crossed  the  Line."  These  ceremonies  have  often 
been  described,  but  a  word  or  two  as  to  how  we 
carried  them  out  on  the  Trafalgar  may  not  be 
amiss.  For  days  preparations  had  been  going  on 
forward,  and  on  the  eventful  morning,  after  break- 
fast, a  huge  bath  made  of  a  sail  stretched  over 
spars,  and  filled  with  sea-water,  was  constructed 
in  the  waist  by  the  starboard  gangway,  in  full  view 
of  anyone  standing  on  the  break  of  the  poop.  A 
sort  of  platform  or  stage  was  erected  in  front  of  it, 
and  two  deck-chairs  arranged  thereon.  At  four 
bells  in  the  forenoon  watch  a  hail  was  heard,  and 
the  look-out  man  reported  "  King  Neptune  "  de- 
manded permission  to  come  on  board  and  collect 
his  dues.  This,  of  course,  was  given,  and  im- 
mediately a  procession  issued  from  the  forecastle 
door  and  wended  its  way  aft.  "  Neptune  "  repre- 
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sented  by  an  old  sailor  with  a  flowing  beard,  in 
royal  robes  of  many  colours,  and  with  a  gilt-crown 
on  his  head,  came  towards  the  poop-ladder,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  similiarly  attired,  but  obvi- 
ously ill  at  ease  in  a  skirt  and  train  which  she  did 
not  quite  know  how  to  manage.  The  captain 
received  them  with  mock  courtesy,  and,  proffering 
his  cigar-case  to  "  Neptune,"  asked  in  what  way 
he  could  oblige  his  Majesty?  "  Pipe  to  grog  and 
bring  out  the  greenhorns,"  was  the  reply,  and  pipe 
to  grog  it  was.  The  royal  couple  then  took  their 
seats  on  the  platform  and  their  attendants  gathered 
round  them,  and  then  the  fun  began.  All  who  had 
never  been  south  of  the  Line  were  ferreted  out 
and  brought  before  the  king.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers paid  a  money  tribute,  and  so  escaped  the 
ordeal  which  those  who  refused  to  pay  had  to 
undergo,  while  some  gay  young  sparks  both  paid 
and  also  submitted  to  be  shaved  and  ducked; 
being,  of  course,  let  off  easily.  The  young  hands 
of  the  crew,  however,  had  to  go  through  the  full 
performance,  which  was  as  follows.  On  being 
brought  up,  the  neophyte  would  be  seized  by  the 
royal  barber  and  his  assistants  and  seated  on  the 
spar  forming  the  edge  of  the  bath,  to  be  shaved. 
He  was  then  asked  his  name,  and  if  he  was  in- 
judicious enough  to  open  his  mouth  to  reply,  the 
shaving  brush,  coated  with  a  filthy  mixture  of 
grease  and  tar,  was  immediately  inserted  between 
his  teeth.  Should  he  then  struggle,  which  he 
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generally  did,  Amphitrite  would  say:  "  Poor 
fellow,  he  seems  faint — here  is  my  smelling 
bottle,"  and  a  cork  with  the  points  of  several  sail 
needles  projecting  from  it  would  be  jabbed  under 
his  nose,  a  very  painful  proceeding.  After  this, 
he  was  liberally  plastered  on  both  cheeks  with  the 
offensive  lather,  which  was  scraped  off  with  one  of 
three  razors  at  the  barber's  disposal.  There  were 
always  three  of  varying  degrees  of  jaggedness, 
and  if  any  seaman  had  made  himself  disliked  by 
his  shipmates,  woe  betide  him,  for  number  three 
was  an  instrument  of  torture  indeed,  and  was 
vigorously  applied  in  such  cases.  After  being 
shaved,  he  was  toppled  over  backwards  into  the 
sail  full  of  water,  and  could  then  climb  out  and 
enjoy  the  fun  of  watching  other  fellows  being 
victimised. 

I,  of  course,  had  to  undergo  the  operation,  but 
as  I  had  previously  begged  "  Neptune's  "  accep- 
tance of  a  bottle  of  grog,  I  got  off  very  lightly, 
practically  being  only  ducked,  which  was  rather 
refreshing  than  otherwise  in  such  a  climate.  True, 
I  got  a  second  dose  from  my  messmates,  who  con- 
sidered I  had  been  let  off  too  cheaply,  but  that  was 
only  an  informal  affair.  The  proceedings  lasted 
till  eight  bells,  when  grog  was  once  more  piped, 
and  everything  cleared  away.  The  discipline  of 
the  ship,  which  had  been  relaxed  for  the  occasion, 
was  again  enforced  as  strictly  as  ever,  and  all  went 
on  as  before.  I  have  seen  many  such  capers  dur- 
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ing  my  time  at  sea,  and  always  found  the  horse- 
play, rough  as  it  was,  taken  good-humouredly.  I 
believe,  however,  such  was  not  always  the  case, 
for  I  have  heard  of  men  producing  knives  and 
pistols,  and  swearing  to  have  the  life  of  anyone 
who  should  attempt  to  subject  them  to  such  indig- 
nities. The  ladies  always  were  interested  in  these 
ceremonies,  and  having  heard  of  them  before  sail- 
ing, eagerly  anticipated  them,  often  asking,  "  Are 
we  near  the  Line  ?  "  an  impatience  which  probably 
suggested  the  time-honoured  joke  of  stretching  a 
piece  of  thread  across  the  object-glass  of  a  tele- 
scope, and  asking  the  dear  creature  to  look  through 
it  for  the  "  Line "  was  in  sight.  Should  any 
reader  wish  to  try  this  sell,  let  me  advise  him  to  be 
careful  how  he  holds  the  glass,  for  it  gives  the 
show  away  if  the  observer  sees  the  line  in  a  vertical 
instead  of  a  horizontal  position.  After  crossing 
the  line,  we  had  favourable  winds,  and  nothing 
particular  happened  to  disturb  the  placidity  of  the 
voyage,  at  least,  so  far  as  ship  and  passengers  were 
concerned,  but  something  did  happen  to  very  much 
disturb  my  own  placidity.  One  fine  night  I  went 
down  into  the  saloon  to  see  what  the  time  was,  and, 
finding  it  was  about  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  I  sat 
down  to  wait  till  it  was  time  for  me  to  strike  eight 
bells.  The  third  mate  was  on  the  forecastle  play- 
ing with  a  dog  he  was  taking  out  to  sell,  and  which 
was  only  allowed  on  deck  at  night,  as  he  really 
had  no  business  to  have  one  on  board,  so  he  did 
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not  notice  my  absence.  Unfortunately,  I  fell 
asleep,  and  the  time  crept  on  till  it  was  nearly  one 
bell  in  the  middle  watch.  Tired  of  playing  with 
his  canine  friend,  and  thinking  it  was  rather  a  long 
half-hour  since  seven  bells,  he  came  aft  and  sung 
out  for  me.  Of  course,  he  got  no  answer;  so 
toddled  down  into  the  saloon  to  see  for  himself 
what  the  time  was.  Infuriated  at  having  been 
defrauded  of  half  an  hour  of  his  watch  below,  he 
was  just  turning  round  to  go  and  call  the  second 
mate  himself  when  he  caught  sight  of  my  white 
trousers  as  I  lay  coiled  upon  the  settee.  Off  came 
his  belt,  and  the  buckle  end  descended  just  on  that 
part  where  they  were  most  tightly  drawn.  The 
yell  I  gave  rang  through  the  saloon,  fetching  the 
skipper  out  of  his  state-room  in  his  pyjamas,  who, 
after  inquiring  what  all  that  noise  was  about,  gave 
me  a  slanging  for  dereliction  of  duty  in  going  to 
sleep  during  my  watch  on  deck,  and  also  severely 
reprimanded  the  mate  for  his  hasty  action.  The 
skipper  was  a  bit  of  a  wit,  and  I  understand  that, 
after  we  had  disappeared,  he  told  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  inquired  what  was  up,  that  "  it  was 
nothing  much ;  only  a  sort  of  a  tail-end  of  a  squall." 
Next  morning,  the  aggrieved  officer  called  a  court- 
martial,  consisting  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
mess,  with  himself  as  president,  to  try  me  for  the 
heinous  offences  of,  first,  defrauding  him  of  half 
an  hour's  rest,  and,  secondly,  of  causing  him  to  be 
hauled  over  the  coals  by  the  skipper.  I  was  found 
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guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  cobbed,  so,  after  being 
spread-eagled  on  the  table,  the  accusing  party, 
who,  you  will  note,  was  also  president  of  the  court, 
proceeded  to  lam  into  my  prostrate  body  with  a 
sea-boot  stocking  partially  filled  with  sand.  For- 
tunately, at  about  the  third  blow,  I  got  one  foot 
free  from  the  hands  that  held  it,  and,  kicking  out 
strongly,  landed  my  tormentor  full  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach.  This  caused  a  cessation,  and,  while 
he  was  being  revived,  something  occurred  which 
required  his  presence  elsewhere,  so  I  was  released, 
but  told  the  punishment  was  only  postponed. 
However,  I  never  heard  any  more  of  it,  though,  for 
some  days,  I  dreaded  to  do  so.  Possibly,  my 
friend  got  a  hint  to  stop  hostilities,  and  truly  it  was 
rather  a  severe  punishment  for  a  little  sleepiness. 
I  never  heard  of  a  court-martial  of  that  kind  on 
any  other  ship.  Of  course,  cheek  on  the  part  of 
youngsters  was  never  tolerated;  but  the  methods 
of  repression,  while  less  formal,  were  generally 
prompt  and  effective,  the  bigger  fellows  being 
usually  able  to  secure  obedience  and  civility  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

On  one  of  my  voyages  I  remember  we  had  a 
first  voyager  who  was  a  good  deal  older  than 
usual,  and  who,  moreover,  was  a  very  fine  boxer. 
He  naturally  was  not  inclined  to  submit  to  what 
a  new  chum  usually  has  to  put  up  with,  and,  finding 
he  could  probably  lick  any  member  of  the  mess, 
the  seniors  on  one  occasion  decided  to  "  send  him 
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to  Coventry  " ;  but  that  course  proved  so  disagree- 
able all  round  that  it  was  soon  dropped,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  trip  he  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  treated  as  a  senior. 

The  "  Blackwall  midshipman  "  of  the  "  'sixties," 
before  he  blossomed  out  into  the  dignity  of  a  paid 
and  responsible  officer,  was  one  of  the  most  happy- 
go-lucky,  careless  mortals  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Full  of  mischief,  and  recognising  only  his  own 
peculiar  code  of  honour,  he  was  at  times  a  fruitful 
source  of  anxiety,  and  sometimes  annoyance,  to  the 
skipper,  who  was  supposed,  by  his  trusting  rela- 
tives, to  be  his  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  " 
during  his  lengthy  absences  from  England.  I  have 
said  he  possessed  a  code  of  honour,  so  he  did,  and 
very  strictly  was  it  kept  too;  but,  as  a  code  of 
morals,  it  was  perhaps  unique.  Brought  up  as  a 
gentleman,  and  educated  at  a  good  preparatory 
school,  he  was,  of  course,  scrupulously  honest,  and 
mainly  truthful,  but,  though  he  would  shrink  with 
horror  from  touching  anyone  else's  money  or  valu- 
ables, he  thought  it  no  sin  to  annex  anything  in 
the  shape  of  food  or  drink  the  steward  might  chance 
to  leave  open  to  his  predatory  predelictions.  In 
fact,  he  viewed  a  raid  upon  that  functionary's 
pantry  or  store-room  in  the  same  light  as  a  school- 
boy does  the  plunder  of  a  conveniently  situated 
orchard,  and  that  this  was  a  fairly  old  tradition  in 
the  service,  the  remarks  of  a  skipper  to  his  steward 
on  one  of  these  occasions  will  prove  beyond  doubt. 
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On  one  of  my  voyages,  while  we  were  lying  along- 
side Sandridge  Pier,  in  Melbourne,  the  steward 
found  one  of  his  store-rooms  (an  unused  cabin  in 
the  'tween  decks)  inconveniently  full,  so  placed  a 
keg  of  eggs,  preserved  in  lime,  just  outside  the 
door.  Now,  this  door  happened  to  be  almost  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  to  our  berth,  and,  consequently, 
the  eggs  were  soon  spotted  by  some  inquisitive 
youngster  on  the  prowl.  What  precise  course  of 
action  he  took  I  do  not  know,  but  the  result  was, 
that  morning  after  morning  eggs  galore  appeared 
on  our  breakfast- table.  No  one  asked  any  ques- 
tions as  to  where  they  came  from,  but  simply 
accepted  the  unwonted  luxuries  as  a  gift  of  some 
benign  providence.  Shortly  after  the  keg  was 
empty,  the  steward  (who,  presumably,  had  been 
supplying  the  cuddy-table  with  shore  delicacies) 
wanted  a  preserved  egg  for  some  purpose,  came 
down  and  found  nothing  but  the  keg  and  a  small 
quantity  of  lime.  Up  he  rushed  to  Captain  R.,  and 
complained.  ;'  Where  did  you  leave  them  ?"  said 
the  "  Old  Man."  "  In  the  steerage,  sir,  just  outside 
my  store-room  door,"  was  the  reply.  "  Isn't  that 
just  opposite  the  '  young  gentlemen's  berth  ?  "  said 
the  skipper.  "  Yes,  sir,  but  I  thought  they  would 
be  all  "right  there,"  the  unfortunate  "  Nipcheese  " 
replied.  "  Then  you  must  be  a  confounded  fool," 
was  the  withering  answer.  "  Don't  you  know  mid- 
shipmen's morals  better  than  that?  Why,  when  I 
was  a  youngster,  you  wouldn't  have  found  the  keg ! " 
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This  same  steward  was  once  nearly  killed  by 
drinking  a  glass  of  sherry  out  of  a  decanter  which 
he  had  purposely  left  on  a  swinging  tray  in  the 
cuddy,  after  having  doctored  it  with  croton  oil 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  catch  one  of  his  tormentors 
tripping.  Unfortunately  for  him,  an  over-officious 
cuddy  servant  recognised  the  decanter  as  his,  and 
replaced  it  in  the  pantry,  in  its  own  special  corner, 
with  the  result  that  the  steward,  wanting  a  drink, 
and  going  to  it  from  force  of  habit,  forgot  what  he 
had  done,  and  swallowed  a  bumper.  A  delightful 
case  of  the  biter  bitten,  and  one  that,  becoming 
known  to  us  through  the  medium  of  the  ship's 
doctor,  was  the  cause  of  much  hilarity  amongst  us, 
and  much  subsequent  chipping  of  the  poor  victim 
when  he  returned  to  duty,  after  three  days  in  his 
bunk — a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

Of  course,  if  anyone  was  caught  red-handed,  a 
fearful  row  would  be  made,  for  the  captain  would 
be  bound  to  take  notice ;  but  I  cannot  remember 
such  a  thing  as  a  capture  of  the  kind  in  my 
voyages.  I  do  recollect,  however,  an  instance 
where  we  made  a  huge  mistake,  which  resulted  in 
very  unpleasant  consequences  for  the  whole  mess. 
It  occurred  on  one  of  my  later  voyages,  when  the 
old  system  of  catering  by  the  third  mate  had  been 
superseded  by  an  arrangement  under  which  the 
mess  money,  which  each  youngster  paid,  was  taken 
by  the  firm  who  expended  it,  in  the  purchase  of 
such  stores  as  they  thought  suitable ;  which  stores 
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were  sent  on  board,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
midshipmen's  steward,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
same,  and  the  third  mate  issued  instructions  daily 
as  to  what  was  to  be  used. 

A  short  time  after  sailing,  one  of  the  mids,  the 
son  of  an  eminent  Church  dignitary,  discovered  a 
batch  of  twelve  fine  hams  in  a  sort  of  cage  right 
aft  in  the  'tween  decks,  which  cage  was  made  of 
battens  nailed  to  the  deck  above.  "  Good,"  he 
thought;  "these  will  do  nicely  to  supplement  our 
own  stores."  So  he  promptly  extracted  one,  and, 
taking  it  to  the  berth,  instructed  the  steward  to 
have  it  cooked  at  once.  This  was  done,  and  next 
day  it  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  rest  of  us,  who, 
with  one  exception,  thought  it  was  his  own  private 
property.  Alas !  our  enjoyment  was  but  short-lived, 
for,  next  day  it  came  out  that  one  of  a  batch  of 
hams  belonging  to  the  skipper,  and  which  he  was 
taking  out  as  a  private  venture,  had  mysteriously 
disappeared.  The  "  Old  Man  "  was  furious,  and 
his  thoughts  turned  naturally  to  our  mess  for  a 
solution  of  the  mystery.  We,  of  course,  were 
pretty  badly  scared,  but  agreed  to  hang  together, 
and  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  theft.  However, 
the  skipper,  trained,  as  he  had  been,  in  the  same 
school,  was  just  a  trifle  too  clever  for  us.  Choos- 
ing a  time  when  no  one  was  in  our  berth,  he  came 
down,  and,  sending  for  our  steward,  desired  him 
to  produce  the  list  of  our  stores.  Finding  four 
hams  had  been  sent  on  board  for  our  use,  he  then 
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ascertained  by  ocular  demonstration  that  we  still 
had  three  left.  Proceeding  to  the  galley,  he  then 
asked  the  cook,  "  How  many  he  had  boiled  for  the 
'  young  gentlemen.' '  "  Two,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
then,  of  course,  he  was  morally  certain  as  to  what 
had  become  of  his  missing  property.  He  sent  for 
all  of  us,  and  sternly  demanded  the  name  of  the 
audacious  abstracter,  but  without  effect.  No  one 
knew  anything  about  the  matter,  and  one  youngster 
even  tried  to  make  him  believe  the  ham  was  one 
he  had  brought  with  him,  but  without  avail ;  and, 
in  spite  of  our  protestation,  and  assumed  airs  of 
injured  innocence,  we  were  all,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  mate,  placed,  for  the  present,  under 
arrest,  and  forbidden  to  show  ourselves  on  deck. 
Down  we  all  went  to  the  berth  to  discuss  matters, 
and  the  actual  offender  offered  to  give  himself  up 
and  stand  the  racket,  but  this,  of  course,  we  could 
not  have.  Indeed,  one  ingenious  youngster  argued 
that  he  was  the  least  offender;  for  was  it  not  an 
axiom  of  law  that  the  "  receiver  is  worse  than  the 
thief  ?  "  And  were  we  not  all  receivers  ?  Anyway, 
we  decided  to  see  it  through  all  together,  and, 
throwing  dull  care  to  the  winds,  amused  ourselves 
as  best  we  could  till  the  evening,  when,  after 
supper,  we  all  turned  in,  thinking  being  under 
arrest  no  very  great  punishment  after  all,  since  it 
gave  us  no  watch  to  keep,  and  we  really  felt  in- 
clined to  pity  the  third  mate  when  he  went  on 
deck.  His  word  had  been  taken  that  he  knew 
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nothing  of  the  larceny,  neither  did  he,  but  he  had 
had  his  share  of  the  proceeds  though.  Now,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  that  night  it  came  on  to  blow 
hard,  and,  at  midnight,  all  hands  were  turned  up 
to  shorten  sail.  A  quartermaster  was  sent  down 
to  rouse  us  up,  but  we  pointed  out  to  him  that, 
though  we  should  much  like  to  assist,  we  were  all 
under  arrest,  and  forbidden  to  put  our  noses  up 
the  hatchway,  whereupon  he  departed,  and  we 
turned  round  and  went  to  sleep  again.  We  were, 
of  course,  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  duties 
on  deck  were  to  be  carried  on  without  our  valuable 
assistance,  even  in  fine  weather,  but  that  was  the 
captain's  concern,  not  ours.  Next  morning,  we 
ate  our  breakfast  with  very  good  appetites,  and 
then,  finding  the  time  hang  a  little  heavily,  organ- 
ised a  cricket  match  in  the  'tween  decks  outside 
our  berth  with  a  ball  of  spun  yarn,  a  bit  of  wood 
for  a  bat,  and  the  mast  for  a  wicket.  We  were 
enjoying  ourselves  hugely  when  the  chief  mate 
came  down  and  said,  "  Well,  young  gentlemen, 
you  don't  seem  to  mind  being  under  arrest  very 
much,"  and  went  away  to  convey  his  opinion  to  the 
captain.  In  consequence  of  his  report,  we  were 
once  again  called  aft,  and  informed  that,  unless 
or  until  we  chose  to  deliver  up  the  delinquent,  our 
daily  allowance  of  grog  would  be  stopped,  and, 
what  was  worse,  we  would  have  to  keep  watch  and 
watch,  so  as  to  give  us  less  opportunity  to  get  into 
mischief.  This  last  was  a  staggerer.  We  had  pre- 
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viously,  as  was  customary  in  the  service,  been 
divided  into  three  watches,  which,  of  course,  gave 
us  four  hours  on  deck  and  eight  below  in  every 
twelve ;  now,  watch  and  watch,  I  may  explain  for 
the  benefit  of  the  non-nautical  reader,  means  four 
hours  on  deck  and  four  below — a  very  different 
state  of  affairs ;  under  this  arrangement,  there  was 
never  any  chance  of  getting  more  than  four  hours' 
sleep  at  a  time.  So  this  was  a  particularly  galling 
form  of  punishment,  as  any  healthy  mid  is  quite 
capable  of  sleeping  the  clock  round,  if  let  alone ; 
besides,  consider  the  extra  amount  of  work  it  in- 
volved. However,  on  board  ship,  the  skipper's 
word  is  law;  and  we  had,  perforce,  to  submit, 
though  with  much  grumbling  and  many  curses, 
not  "  loud,  but  deep."  Thoughts  of  revenge 
floated  through  our  minds,  but  it's  not  easy  to 
carry  anything  of  that  sort  out  on  an  autocrat,  like 
the  commander  of  a  big  ship.  We  did,  indeed,  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  throwing  the  remaining 
eleven  hams  overboard ;  but,  on  inspecting  the 
cage  of  battens,  we  found  it  empty.  The  skipper 
had  again  been  one  too  many  for  us,  and  had  had 
them  removed  to  a  safer  place.  Things  soon 
settled  down,  for  midshipmen  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  crying  over  spilt  milk.  The  poet  of  the  mess 
commemorated  the  event  by  a  song  with  a  roaring 
chorus,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  skipper, 
which  song  used  to  be  roared  forth  nightly  with 
the  full  strength  of  our  united  lungs  till  the  end 
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of  the  voyage,  a  proceeding  which,  as  it  acted  as 
a  safety  valve  to  us,  and  did  not  hurt  him,  our 
wise  captain  took  no  notice  of.  We  did,  however, 
get  a  little  of  our  own  back  in  one  or  two  ways. 
It  had  always  been  the  custom  on  that  particular 
ship  for  the  skipper  to  give  a  sort  of  party  on 
nearing  Australia,  and  the  "  young  gentlemen  " 
had  always  been  invited  to  attend  and  enjoy  the 
music,  which  they  did  not  particularly  care  about, 
for  it  was  generally  too  classical,  and  the  supper, 
including  champagne,  which  they  cared  about  very 
much.  This  voyage  the  party  came  off  as  usual, 
but,  to  our  intense  disgust,  no  invitation  came  our 
way.  Great  was  the  indignation,  but  some  solace 
was  afforded,  when  about  half-way  through  the 
middle  watch,  two  of  our  mess  turned  up  with  a 
large  iced  cake,  and  two  or  three  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne, which  they  had  burgled  the  steward's  pantry 
for.  Of  course,  these  were  missed  next  day,  but 
neither  captain  nor  steward  could  tell  how  or  where 
they  had  gone,  though  no  doubt  both  suspected.  I 
never  enjoyed  a  feed  so  much  in  all  my  life,  while 
the  champagne  tasted  like  nectar. 

One  other  thing  we  did  to  pay  off  old  scores. 
When  in  Melbourne,  someone  ashore  gave  the 
captain  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  cockatoo, 
quite  a  young  bird,  which  was  only  just  beginning 
to  talk.  During  the  cold  run  to  the  Horn,  this 
bird  was  hung  by  the  captain's  servant  on  a  hook 
close  to  our  berth,  and  we  used  to  go  and  talk  to 
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it.  Finding  it  picked  up  sentences  with  remark- 
able facility,  the  thought  came  to  us  to  make  it  our 
instrument  of  retribution.  So  we  assiduously  occu- 
pied ourselves  in  teaching  it  to  say  everything  we 
could  think  of  that  was  derogatory  of  the  skipper ; 
in  fact,  horribly  offensive.  On  reaching  warm 
weather,  the  captain  sent  for  his  bird,  and  it  was 
brought  on  deck,  a  little  dazed  by  the  change  of 
scene,  and  placed  on  the  skylights  alongside  of 
another  cockatoo  belonging  to  a  lady  passenger,  a 
bird  that  could  speak  very  well  in  the  usual  idiotic 
manner.  The  idea  was  that  the  captain's  bird 
should  learn  from  the  other.  "  Pretty  Cocky," 
said  one ;  "  Kiss  Cocky,"  "  Cocky  wants  a  kiss  " ; 
and  then  the  other  broke  out.  Far  more  fluent 
than  its  would-be  teacher,  it  hurled  forth  invectives 
and  expressed  views  concerning  the  captain's 
present  conduct  and  future  destination  which 
caused  the  lady  owner  of  its  fellow-bird  to  snatch 
up  her  cage  and  make  an  exceptionally  rapid  exit 
in  the  direction  of  the  companion.  As  for  our 
respected  commander,  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
almost  rivalled  the  bird's ;  the  latter  he  would  have 
thrown  overboard,  only  his  servant  begged  so  hard 
for  its  life  that  he  got  permission  to  take  it  below, 
on  condition  it  was  kept  out  of  the  captain's  sight 
and  hearing.  Inquiry,  in  this  case,  revealed  the 
fact  of  the  unfortunate  bird's  sojourn  in  the  'tween 
decks,  and  the  skipper,  of  course,  knew  who  were 
its  tutors,  but  he  could  not  say  anything,  and  cer- 
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tainly  could  not  prove  who  had  taught  it,  so  the 
matter  dropped.  I  noticed,  however,  we  had  a 
pretty  lively  time  of  it  for  some  days  afterwards. 
Poor  Cocky  was  given  to  the  captain's  servant, 
and  by  him  disposed  of  when  Blackwall  was 
reached ;  and  I  dare  say  it  was  for  long  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  some  pub  down  Poplar  way. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

HITHERTO  I  have  only  spoken  of  gentle  breezes 
and  sunny  skies,  but  old  Ocean  is  not  always  in 
that  complacent  mood,  and  there  are  times  when 
the  elements  seem,  in  their  rage,  bent  on  destroying 
the  comparatively  frail  structures  in  which  men 
have  the  presumption  to  defy  them.  The  ordinary 
heavy  gale  of  temperate  zones  is  bad  enough,  when 
a  thousand-ton  ship  is  tossed  about  like  a  cockle 
shell.  I  have  heard  many  opinions  as  to  the  height 
of  waves,  some  people  maintaining  none  are 
actually  higher  than  fifteen  feet.  All  I  can  say  is,  I 
have  been  on  a  full-rigged  ship  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  tons,  with  our  trucks  some  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  or  more  above  the  water-line,  and  have 
at  times  had  such  mountains  of  water  piled  up 
around  us  that  I  have  been  unable  to  catch  the 
slightest  glimpse  of  a  similar  vessel  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  though  the  next  moment,  when,  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave,  we  could  see  her  water-line,  and  it 
should  take  a  pretty  good  wave  or  depression  to 
effect  that  result.  But  the  heavy  gales  of  the 
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temperate  zones  are  nothing  compared  to  the 
cyclones  and  hurricanes  of  the  tropics. 

After  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 
steered  north  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  till  near  the 
Mauritius,  and  there  we  encountered  as  severe  a 
one  as  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with.  Ignorant 
as  I  was,  I  did  not  realise  there  had  been  a  sudden 
and  heavy  fall  of  the  barometer,  and,  though  I 
thought  the  sky  looked  odd,  I  did  not  in  the  least 
anticipate  what  followed.  The  heat  had  been 
oppressive,  and  the  sun  shone  as  through  a 
coloured  or  smoked  shade.  The  crew  were  busy 
securing  everything  moveable  on  deck  and  getting 
up  preventer  backstays,  but  still  I  knew  nothing 
till  one  of  my  messmates  advised  me  to  turn  in 
"  all  standing,"  as  it  was  going  to  be  a  "  snorter," 
and  no  mistake.  Then  I  began  to  tumble  to  the 
state  of  affairs.  The  sun  went  down  in  a  coppery 
haze,  and  the  stars,  which  seemed  larger  than  usual, 
came  out,  showing,  however,  only  in  patches  of 
sky ;  and  about  four  bells  in  the  first  watch  the  wind 
came  rushing  out  of  the  quarter  to  which  we  were 
heading  with  tremendous  violence.  For  a  few 
minutes,  all  seemed  to  me  confusion,  but  skilful 
seamanship  got  her  head  round,  and  away  we  flew 
before  it  under  close-reefed  topsails  and  storm 
staysail. 

I  have  said  our  captain  was  a  very  scientific  man, 
and  now  he  certainly  showed  he  knew  all  about  the 
law  of  storms,  for,  after  running  a  while,  he  hauled 
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her  up  in  the  wind  a  bit,  and  edged  away  to  avoid 
the  centre  of  the  disturbance.  While  doing  so, 
we  passed  a  fine  full-rigged  ship  hove  to.  We 
signalled  her  to  follow  us,  as  the  centre  would  pass 
over  or  very  near  that  spot,  but  her  captain 
declined,  preferring  to  continue  as  he  was.  I  am 
afraid  it  was  a  fatal  mistake  on  his  part ;  for,  some 
days  afterwards,  on  repassing  the  place,  in  order 
to  get  into  our  proper  course  for  Madras,  we  saw 
quantities  of  wreckage,  consisting  of  spars,  deck- 
hamper,  etc.,  showing  some  vessel  had  been  badly 
swept,  if  it  had  not  foundered.  During  this  gale  I 
nearly  lost  the  number  of  my  mess,  for,  being  on 
the  poop,  clad  in  oilskins  and  sea-boots,  I  slipped 
up  on  the  wet  deck,  and,  falling  prone  on  my  face, 
shot  with  the  roll  of  the  ship  head  foremost  to 
leeward,  straight  to  an  opening  in  the  netting 
beneath  the  rail.  Head  and  shoulders  were 
through,  and,  in  another  second,  I  should  have 
dived  into  the  boiling  surge  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ship's  doctor,  who,  coming  up  the  poop-ladder 
at  the  psychological  moment,  seized  me  by  my 
ankles,  and  hauled  me  back  into  safety.  It  was  a 
pretty  close  call,  for  no  boat  could  have  lived  in 
that  sea,  even  had  I  been  able  to  keep  myself 
afloat,  which  I  certainly  could  not  have  done 
clothed  as  I  was.  I  nearly  turned  sick  with  fright, 
but  our  cheery  medico  took  me  down  into  his  cabin 
and  administered  a  stifHsh  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  after  which  I  felt  better,  and  went  on  deck 
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again.  After  blowing  furiously  for  a  couple  of 
days,  the  gale  broke,  and  the  watch  was  once  more 
called ;  for,  during  two  days  and  nights  the  hands 
had  all  been  standing  by,  and  I  went  down  to  my 
hammock  more  tired  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my 
life.  Always  a  good  sleeper,  I  made  a  record  then, 
for  I  slept  the  clock  round  twice.  The  captain, 
acting  probably  on  the  doctor's  suggestion,  had 
given  orders  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  it  out — a 
most  unusual  piece  of  consideration — but  I  know 
our  medico  thought  me  very  delicate.  Indeed,  he 
told  me  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  that  he  never 
expected  me  to  reach  India  alive,  much  less  get 
home  safely.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  this  trip 
is  mainly  answerable  for  the  good  health  I  have 
ever  since  enjoyed.  Had  I  remained  ashore,  1 
should  probably  have  died  in  my  teens.  I  don't 
say  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  every  delicate 
boy  to  sea,  for,  in  many  cases,  the  hardships  would 
break  down  what  strength  they  had ;  but  I  had  been 
very  well  prepared,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
hardened,  before  getting  afloat,  and,  though  deli- 
cate, I  had  nothing  organically  wrong  with  me. 
While  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  one  of  our  second  or 
third-class  passengers,  of  whom  there  were  very 
few,  fell  ill.  He  was  a  very  old  man,  or  seemed  so 
to  me,  in  those  days,  and  was  going  out  to  live 
with  his  daughter,  who  had  married  in  India. 
What  his  illness  was  I  do  not  recollect,  but,  any- 
how, he  was  given  a  spare  cabin  in  the  "  'tween 
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decks,"  and  one  of  the  ship's  boys  was  told  off  to 
act  as  his  attendant,  or  male  nurse,  to  see  that 
he  had  everything  he  required,  and  to  give  him 
his  medicine  at  proper  intervals,  etc.  The  old  man 
got  weaker  day  by  day,  but  nevertheless,  appeared 
to  develop  an  extraordinary  appetite.  His  attend- 
ant sprite  was  continually  going  to  the  chief 
steward  and  saying  the  old  fellow  wanted  some 
delicacy  or  other,  and,  as  the  doctor  had  given 
orders  for  him  to  be  supplied  with  anything  he 
could  fancy,  these  delicacies  were  always  forth- 
coming. One  day,  however,  after  the  doctor  had 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  poor  old  chap  could 
not  last  another  twenty-four  hours,  the  steward 
was  staggered  by  a  request  for  a  plate  of  sand- 
wiches, and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water.  Thinking 
the  boy  must  have  made  a  mistake,  he  said  he 

would  go  and  ask  Mr himself.    "  That  won't 

be  no  good,  sir,"  said  the  young  imp ;  "  he  ain't 
spoke  since  last  night."  The  plot  was  blown.  The 
poor  old  man  had  been  past  taking  ordinary  food 
for  days,  while  the  fraudulent  youngster  had  been 
living  like  a  fighting  cock  on  medical  comforts  and 
food  from  the  saloon-table.  After  a  sound  rope's- 
ending,  he  was  kicked  into  the  forecastle  again, 
and  a  new  attendant  substituted.  He  was  not 
required  for  long,  however,  for  the  old  fellow  died 
the  same  night,  and  was  buried  next  day. 

Notwithstanding   all    this,    the    cheeky    young 
rascal  interviewed  the  daughter  when  she  came  on 
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board  in  Madras,  and,  representing  that  he  had 
nursed  the  old  gentleman  during  his  last  illness, 
obtained  a  fairly  substantial  gratuity.  Verily,  ship's 
boys  are  bad  to  beat  for  pure,  unadulterated 
impudence. 

Talking  of  ship's  boys,  I  think  the  toughest 
youngster  I  ever  came  across  was  a  boy  we  had 
on  my  third  voyage.  He  came  from  the  same 
village  our  captain  belonged  to,  somewhere  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  the  skipper,  who  was  a  very 
good-natured  man,  had  brought  him  to  sea  at  his 
mother's  earnest  entreaty,  as  the  only  means  to 
prevent  his  being  had  up  for  poaching.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  snares  for  game 
you  could  tell  this  young  demon  that  he  did  not 
already  know,  and  goodness  knows  how  many 
trout  he  had  tickled  in  the  preserved  waters  of  his 
native  shire.  Our  boatswain  was  a  huge  North- 
countryman,  with  hands  like  shoulders  of  mutton ; 
but  often  and  often,  I  have  seen  this  hardened 
young  monkey,  after  having  had  a  severe  rope's- 
ending  for  some  breach  of  nautical  etiquette,  at  the 
hands  of  this  brawny  official,  get  up  and  run  away 
laughing.  I  don't  believe  you  could  hurt  that  boy. 
One  day  he  fell  off  the  topgallant  forecastle  and 
landed  on  his  head  on  the  chain  cable,  which  was 
ranged  on  the  deck  beneath,  but  before  his  mess- 
mates (who  thought  he  must  be  killed)  could  reach 
him,  up  he  got,  and  walked  away  quite  uncon- 
cerned. If  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  theory  is 
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correct,  that  scallywags  make  the  best  seamen,  this 
boy  should  have  developed  into  a  ripper. 

Sly  young  devils  they  are  sometimes,  and  get  a 
bit  of  their  own  back  sometimes,  even  from  their 
superiors.  I  myself  have  a  broken  toe,  dating  from 
my  first  voyage  in  the  old  Trafalgar,  as  a  remem- 
brance of  one  of  them. 

The  water  being  kept  in  casks,  which  were 
ranged  in  tiers,  the  fourth  or  fifth  mate,  I  forget 
which,  used  to  go  down  every  day  to  get  the  neces- 
sary supply  for  the  ship's  company,  taking  with 
him  a  midshipman,  to  tally  the  buckets,  and  some 
boys  to  work  the  hand-pump  and  pass  the  buckets 
along  to  the  hatchway,  where  they  were  hooked 
on  to  a  small  tackle  and  hauled  up  on  deck.  One 
day,  one  of  these  boys — I  can  even  remember  his 
name,  which  was  "  Magrath " — through,  some 
clumsiness,  spilt  a  lot  of  water  over  my  white 
trousers.  Of  course,  I  remonstrated  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner.  My  language,  I  dare  say,  was  not 
very  choice,  and  he  took  offence.  Next  time,  he 
had  to  carry  the  heavy  "  horse-bucket,"  a  wooden 
affair  shaped  like  a  milk  churn,  and  containing 
seven  gallons ;  he  accidently,  on  purpose,  dropped 
it  on  my  bare  feet.  The  agony  was  intense,  and  I 
was  naturally  mad,  so,  hitting  out  with  all  my 
strength,  I  caught  him  full  on  his  grinning  mouth, 
and  he  suddenly  disappeared  head  foremost  into  a 
space  between  some  of  the  casks,  all  that  could  be 
seen  of  him  being  his  legs,  which  were  in  the  air, 
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waving  about  like  the  antennae  of  some  magnified 
insect.  He  was  pulled  out  by  the  mate,  not  much 
damaged,  for  I  was  not  very  strong  in  those  days, 
and  his  fall  was  more  the  result  of  surprise  than 
force,  and  again  talked  to  in  a  fatherly  way,  this 
time  by  the  officer.  He  gave  me  a  lasting  remem- 
brance, however.  You  don't  often  get  a  flat  refusal 
from  a  ship's  boy  to  perform  any  duty  he  is  told  to 
do,  but  I  did  once,  and  this  is  how  it  happened.  I 
was  fourth  mate,  and  one  of  my  duties  was  to  take 
a  gang  of  boys  to  get  up  the  day's  allowance  of 
coal,  so  many  buckets  for  the  cook,  and  so  many 
for  the  engineer,  who  had  charge  of  the  condenser, 
a  small  engine,  which  also  worked  the  steam  winch. 
This,  of  course,  was  some  years  later  than  the 
Trafalgar  voyage,  and  many  developments  had 
taken  place  in  shipbuilding.  The  coals,  as  was 
usual,  were  carried  in  the  fore  peak,  a  dark  little 
hole  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship,  where  also  were  the 
cook's  slush  casks,  or  casks  containing  the  waste 
fat,  which  is  sold,  on  arrival  in  port,  to  the  soap 
boilers,  and  forms  a  very  decent  perquisite  for  the 
cook  and  butcher,  who  divide  the  proceeds  between 
them.  This  operation  took  place  every  morning 
watch  early ;  later  on  I  had  to  serve  out  the  water. 
Of  course,  the  boy  who  had  to  go  down  and  shovel 
the  coals  into  the  buckets  had  a  harder  job  than 
those  who  simply  hauled  the  buckets  up,  or  carried 
them  to  their  destinations,  and  so,  to  equalise 
matters,  I  made  them  take  turns  at  each  class  of 
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labour.  One  day  the  boy  who  had  to  go  down  and 
dig  did  not  turn  up.  I  think  he  was  on  the  sick 
list,  so  I  ordered  one  of  the  others  to  go  down. 
He  said  it  wasn't  his  turn,  and  began  to  argue. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  allowed,  for  instant 
and  complete  obedience  was  exacted  in  those  days ; 
so  I  seized  my  lord  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and 
gently  dropped  him  down  the  hatchway,  telling 
him,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  have  that  job  till 
we  got  home.  (We  were  not  very  far  off.)  This 
summary  course  of  procedure,  meeting,  as  it  did, 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  other  boys,  put  a 
stop  to  any  further  complaints.  It  puzzled  me  why 
the  lad  should  have  taken  such  a  serious  step  as 
refusing  duty,  but  I  afterwards  found  out  a  yarn 
had  been  put  about  that  we  were  bringing  home  a 
corpse  for  burial  in  England,  and,  as  it  was  known 
not  to  be  in  any  of  the  cargo  holds,  the  boys 
fancied  it  must  have  been  stowed  away  in  the  fore 
peak.  This  silly  tale  had  caused  them  to  go  down 
and  shovel  coals  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and 
the  punishment  must  therefore  have  been  more 
severe  than  I  intended.  What  they  expected  to  see 
I  don't  know,  but  either  they  were  afraid  of 
suddenly  coming  on  the  coffin,  or  thought  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  might  take  it  into  its  head  to  make 
the  passage  alongside  its  former  clay  covering,  to 
see  it  was  properly  treated  on  the  voyage.  Any- 
way, the  boys  were  scared  to  go  down,  but  equally 
scared  of  giving  their  reasons ;  for  they  knew  if 
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they  pitched  such  a  yarn  they  would,  not  only  have 
been  laughed  at  all  over  the  ship,  but  would  prob- 
ably have  been  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  boatswain,  who  would  certainly  have  tried 
to  knock  the  nonsense  out  of  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  bit  of  half-inch  rope.  Who  set  the 
yarn  about  no  one  ever  knew,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  not  an  atom  of  truth  in  it.  Had  such  an  article 
been  on  board,  it  certainly  would  not  have  been 
stowed  in  the  forepeak,  but  there  was  no  such  grue- 
some package  among  our  cargo.  Indeed,  I  doubt 
if  then  such  a  freight  would  have  been  accepted, 
though  nowadays  I  believe  it  is  common  enough. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sailors  are,  or  at  any 
rate  used  to  be,  extremely  superstitious,  and  many 
a  time  have  I  smiled  at  some  of  the  remarks  I  have 
overheard  them  make  on  the  subject  of  Friday  sail- 
ings. This  particular  superstition  is,  of  course,  of 
a  religious  origin,  and  arose  from  that  day  having 
been  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion.  So  strong  was 
the  feeling  against  sailing  on  Friday  that  in  the 
'sixties  shipowners  never  advertised  their  vessels  to 
start  their  voyage  on  that  unlucky  day.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  would  never  have  shipped  a  crew. 

This  occasionally  caused  a  delay,  and  then  in  a 
few  cases  a  ship  would  get  away  on  a  Friday,  but 
when  this  happened  there  was  sure  to  be  trouble 
with  the  men.  I  recollect  one  voyage,  the  only  one 
I  ever  remember  commencing  on  the  fateful  day, 
when  we  had  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 
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encountered  baffling  winds  all  the  way  to  the 
"  Leeuwin,"  having  failed  to  pick  up  the  strong 
westerly  winds  known  as  the  "  Counter  Trades." 
Day  after  day  the  wind  kept  shifting,  going  right 
round  the  compass  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
causing  much  pulling  and  hauling  which  exas- 
perated the  men.  Of  course,  it  was  all  put  down  to 
our  unlucky  date  of  sailing,  and  no  arguments 
would  convince  the  malcontents  that  it  was  due  to 
natural  causes.  Indeed,  the  predictions  were  many 
that  we  should  never  reach  port.  This,  however,  we 
ultimately  did,  but  not  before  we  were  getting  peril- 
ously short  of  stores  and  water.  It  certainly  was  a 
most  rotten  passage.  I  think  the  most  flagrant 
example  of  sailors'  superstition  I  ever  came  across, 
happened  when  I  was  third  mate  of  a  small  vessel 
on  a  voyage  from  Sydney  to  London.  It  was  not  a 
"  Blackwall  "  ship,  and  consequently  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  two  voyages  I  am  attempting  to 
describe  in  this  book,  but  nevertheless  is  worth  re- 
lating, as  showing  to  what  extent  seaman's  super- 
stition can  go.  We  had  very  few  passengers,  but 
among  those  in  the  saloon  was  an  elderly  couple 
who  we  will  call  "  Daly."  The  husband  was  a 
lawyer  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  Colonies, 
and  who  had  made  a  good  bit  of  money.  On  near- 
ing  the  "  Western  Islands  "  he  was  taken  very  ill, 
and  there  being  plenty  of  room,  he  was  placed  in 
a  cabin  by  himself  in  order  to  let  his  old  wife  get 
some  rest — for  his  groans  were  awful.  What  his 
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life  had  been,  or  how  he  had  amassed  his  fortune, 
of  course  we  had  no  means  of  knowing ;  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  reports  of  the  man  who  was  told  off  as 
his  sick-room  attendant,  he  seemed  to  have  had  a 
good  deal  to  repent  of.  We  carried  no  doctor,  and 
there  was  no  parson  on  board,  which  made  matters 
worse,  seeing  he  could  ge^  little  relief  for  his  bodily 
sufferings,  and  none  at  all  for  his  mental  ones.  I 
should  say  that,  even  if  he  had  done  nothing  abso- 
lutely illegal,  he  had  for  years  been  sailing  very 
close  to  the  wind,  and  though  not  taken  slap  aback, 
he  had  shivered  along  life's  voyage  so  close-hauled 
that,  omitting  to  reckon  the  drift  caused  by  his 
greed  and  avarice,  he  now  found  himself,  instead 
of  finishing  up  off  the  heavenly  port  of  "  Para- 
dise," perilously  near  the  infernal  maelstrom  of 
"  Hades."  Anyway,  he  knew  he  was  dying,  and  in 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  terror,  fancied  he  saw 
the  devil  in  a  corner  of  his  cabin  waiting  to  snap 
up  his  soul  at  the  moment  of  dissolution.  His 
shrieks  at  times  were  agonising,  and  I  for  one  was 
glad  when  I  heard  his  sufferings  were  ended.  Pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  give  him  the  cus- 
tomary sea  burial,  when  his  wife,  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  begged  the  captain  to 
have  an  air-tight  coffin  made,  and  to  keep  him  on 
board  till  we  reached  London,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  proper  funeral  with  the  rites  of  his  own 
Church.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  though  I  expect 
stronger  arguments  than  words  were  used,  and  the 
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carpenter  made  a  stout  coffin,  using  every  device 
he  could  think  of  to  render  it  air-tight.  Poor  old 
:'  Daly  "  was  then  screwed  down  and  placed  on  the 
booms  to  complete  his  voyage. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  a  sailor  hates  more 
than  another,  it  is  a  corpse  on  board,  and  conse- 
quently the  growls  from  forward  over  this  arrange- 
ment were  continuous,  the  more  so  as  the  wind, 
which  had  previously  been  favourable,  chopped 
right  round,  and  settled  in  the  exact  point  of  the 
compass  our  course  lay.  The  run  home  from  the 
*  Western  Islands "  is  only  a  short  one  under 
favourable  conditions,  but  with  a  wind  dead  ahead 
goodness  knows  how  long  it  may  take.  Day  after 
day  passed,  while  we  were  making  very  little  real 
progress,  though  covering  plenty  of  ground,  and  at 
last  the  gruesome  package  on  the  booms  began  to 
make  its  presence  known  in  a  distinctly  offensive 
manner.  There  was  no  help  for  if — "  Old  Daly  '* 
must  go  overboard.  A  small  iron  safe  was  filled 
with  holystones,  and  fastened  to  the  coffin,  also 
several  iron  bars,  and  the  captain  having  read  a 
portion  of  the  burial  service,  the  whole  cumbrous 
package  was  slid  overboard,  and  all  hands  hoped 
we  had  finished  with  it.  To  our  horror,  however, 
it  floated  in  spite  of  the  weights,  and  so  the  car- 
penter jumped  into  a  boat,  which  was  lowered,  with 
his  auger,  and  bored  a  few  holes  to  let  the  water  in, 
and  the  gas  which  had  generated  out — a  job  which 
no  one  envied  him.  It  still  floated ;  but  as  it  was 
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sure  now  to  ultimately  sink,  the  boat  was  hoisted  up 
again,  and,  the  main  yard  being  swung,  we  stood 
away. 

A  most  singular  thing  then  happened  the  truth 
of  which  I  can  vouch  for.  The  wind,  which  had 
been  foul  ever  since  Daly's  death,  suddenly  swung 
round  again,  and  enabled  us  once  more  to  lay  our 
true  course.  Toward  night  it  freshened  up,  and  by 
next  morning  we  must  have  made  some  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  I  was  keeping  the  morning  watch, 
i.e.  from  4  a.m.  till  8,  and  just  as  it  was  getting 
light  I  was  startled  by  a  yell  forward,  and  the 
look-out  man  came  rushing  aft,  his  hair  on  end,  and 
his  eyes  bulging  out  of  his  head.  "  What's  the 
matter  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  He  could  hardly  speak  for 
terror,  but  at  last  managed  to  gasp  out :  "  Ould 
Daly's  coffin,  sir,  broad  on  the  weather  bow;  it's 
sailed  knot  for  knot  with  us  all  the  blessed  night." 
"  Nonsense,  man,"  I  said,  "  how  could  a  coffin 
sail  ?  "  Shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf,  he  pointed  to 
an  object  some  quarter  of  a  mile  off  which  certainly 
did  look  like  the  clumsy  casket  we  had  constructed, 
with  a  bird  perched  on  either  end.  It  almost  gave 
my  nerves  a  shock,  the  resemblance  was  so  great. 
I  fetched  the  glass  out  of  the  brackets  in  the  com- 
panion and  had  a  squint,  and  then  began  to  laugh. 
It  was  an  old  piece  of  wreck  covered  with  barnacles, 
and  the  birds  were  seagulls.  This  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  thoroughly  scare  the  superstitious  sea- 
man ;  just  fancy  anyone,  short  of  a  lunatic,  imagin- 
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ing  a  dead  man,  however  wicked  he  might  have 
been,  sailing  his  own  coffin  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  at  an  estimated  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour! 
I  handed  the  frightened  seaman  the  glass  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error,  and  sent  a  boy  down  to  my 
cabin  to  get  another  kind  of  glass  to  steady  his 
shaken  nerves.  "  Breathe  it  not  in  Gath,"  but  I 
was  not  sorry  to  have  a  similar  dose  myself  after 
the  sudden  excitement.  The  Ghost  of  the  Nor- 
folk is  another  example  of  the  sailorman's  fear  of 
the  supernatural,  which  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered by  any  of  Money  Wigram's  old  officers 
surviving.  Hove  to  somewhere  off  the  Horn,  the 
crew  of  that  ship  got  very  nervous  over  a  sound 
which  they  could  not  locate,  but  which  they  de- 
clared was  the  rattle  in  a  dying  man's  throat. 
Search  was  made,  but  though  the  noise,  which  was 
plainly  audible,  continued,  the  source  could  not  be 
traced.  One  night  the  officer  of  the  watch  heard 
a  fearful  yelling  forward,  and  on  going  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  found  the  look-out  man  crouched 
down  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  weather  cathead 
the  picture  of  terror,  while  on  the  brake  of  the 
windlass,  a  figure  in  white,  with  uplifted  arms  and 
black  hair  streaming  down  its  back,  was  declaiming 
for  all  it  was  worth.  This  was  found  to  be  a 
woman,  a  third-class  passenger,  who  had  lost  her 
reason.  Mounting  on  the  windlass,  she  started  to 
recite  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  frightening  the  unfortunate  look-out 
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man  nearly  out  of  his  seven  senses  also.  She  was 
soon  taken  down  below  again,  and  placed  under 
medical  control,  and  I  believe  got  all  right  again 
during  the  passage.  Of  this,  however,  I  am  not 
sure.  The  gale  broke,  and  the  ship  having  been 
got  under  way  again  once  more,  the  noise  which 
had  so  alarmed  the  crew  ceased.  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  have  been  due  to  a  loose  stay  on  the 
galley  funnel.  Funny,  isn't  it,  that  men  who  daily 
face  danger  and  even  death  without  the  quiver  of 
an  eyelid,  should  be  ,so  desperately  afraid  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  spooks.  You  will  understand 
from  this  disgression  why  the  old  man  was  buried 
the  day  after  he  died,  though,  of  course,  in  the 
extremely  hot  weather  in  the  Indian  Ocean  we 
could  not  have  kept  him  long  in  any  case.  No, 
sailors  do  not  like  a  corpse  on  board,  and,  as  a  rule, 
will  not  sail  in  any  ship  that  there  are  curious  yarns 
about.  I  believe,  however,  there  was  one  ship  sail- 
ing out  of  Liverpool,  the  John  Elder  I  fancy  was 
her  name,  which  used  to  get  a  crew,  voyage  after 
voyage,  though  it  was  said  that  when  they  reefed 
or  furled  the  main  topsail,  there  was  always  an 
extra  hand  on  the  yard  working  with  the  rest,  and 
this  was  supposed  to  be  the  unquiet  spirit  of  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  life  at  sea  by  being  knocked  off 
the  yard  while  shortening  sail  on  a  previous  voyage. 
No  doubt  his  fall  was  accidental,  and  caused  by 
the  bellying  of  the  sail  when  he  had  not  got  a  firm 
grip,  but  some  of  the  old  salts  of  the  day  used  to 
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say  he  had  been  wilfully  pitched  off  by  one  of  his 
shipmates,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  quarrel.  They 
declared  his  object  in  always  making  his  appear- 
ance, was  to  find  his  foe  and  drag  him  down  to 
perdition  with  him.  This  version  always  struck  me 
as  crediting  the  spook  with  very  little  reasoning 
power,  for  I  should  imagine  if  such  a  thing  had 
really  happened,  the  last  ship  in  which  the  murderer 
would  be  likely  to  sign  on  again  would  have  been 
the  John  Elder.  But  there,  the  sailors  of  those 
days  were  not  specially  intelligent  outside  their  own 
profession,  and,  therefore,  one  could  not  expect 
their  ghosts  to  be  much  more  so. 


CHAPTER    IX 

INDIA!  In  my  boyhood's  days  it  was  a  name  to 
conjure  with,  calling  up  visions  of  Oriental  mag- 
nificence, jewelled  turbans,  scimitars,  with  a  single 
ruby  or  diamond  in  the  hilt,  and  swarms  of  dusky 
natives,  to  say  nothing  of  yellow-faced  nabobs  of 
short-temper,  who,  instead  of  a  working  liver,  were 
bringing  home  fabulous  riches,  always  supposed 
by  me  to  consist  of  chests  full  of  gems,  gold 
mohurs  or  rupees.  I  had  always  wanted  to  go  to 
sea,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  to  visit  foreign  lands,  and 
compare  the  realities  with  the  impressions  I  had 
formed  of  them  from  books  of  travel.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  pleasurable  anticipation,  I  learnt 
one  evening  we  were  close  to  Madras,  and  that 
even  then  a  hand  was  in  the  fore-topmast  cross- 
trees  to  look  out  for  the  light.  Soon  after  dark, 
it  was  picked  up  right  ahead,  and  later,  the  riding 
lights  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  Madras  Roads 
became  plainly  visible.  Hardly  had  we  taken  up 
our  berth  among  them,  and  anchored,  when  a 
catamaran  came  alongside  with  a  native,  bearing 
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a  "  chit "  or  note  from  the  owner's  agents.  The 
craft  and  its  occupant  excited  my  liveliest  interest. 
The  former  was  a  rude  sort  of  raft  made  of  three 
logs  bound  together,  the  fore-ends  of  the  two 
outer  ones  being  raised  and  bent  inwards  over 
the  centre  one,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  bow. 

The  owner  was  a  lithe,  brown-skinned  fellow, 
of  middle  height,  naked,  as  he  was  born,  save  for 
a  scanty  loincloth,  and  a  grass  cap,  from  which  he 
produced  the  missive.  I  stared  at  him  with  all  my 
eyes  till  sharply  commanded  to  "  leave  off  staring 
at  niggers  and  lend  a  hand  to  get  the  mizen-topsail 
rolled  up,"  a  job  which  was  soon  done  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  after-guard,  consisting  of 
midshipmen,  ordinary  seamen,  and  boys.  I  may 
mention  the  "  harbour  stow  "  next  day  was  under- 
taken by  the  "  A.B.'s,"  under  the  orders  of  the 
boatswain ;  for  the  Blackwall  ships  were  very  par- 
ticular as  to  their  appearance  when  in  port,  and 
when  we  lay  at  anchor  in  the  "  roads,"  with  yards 
squared  with  mathematical  precision,  and  swing- 
ing booms  rigged  out,  with  the  boats  fast  to  them, 
we  might  have  been  a  Royal  Navy  frigate  by 
our  looks.  Good  old  ships  and  good  old  days ;  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  never  see  their  like  again. 

Next  day  I  saw  plenty  of  natives,  some  almost 
naked,  and  some  in  turbans  and  flowing  robes  of 
immaculate  whiteness.  These  last  were  traders, 
most  of  whom  wished  to  supply  us — and,  by  us,  I 
mean  the  officers  and  midshipmen — with  anything 
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we  might  require  during  our  stay  in  the  country. 
I  was  much  astonished  when  one  of  them  came 
up  to  me,  and,  holding  out  a  packet  of  cigars,  said : 
"Boxes,  Sahib."  "What  does  he  mean?"  I 
asked,  and  was  told  he  was  offering  me  the  cigars 
as  a  present,  thereby  hoping  to  secure  my  custom 
during  our  stay.  As  we  lay  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  very  little  liberty  was  given,  these  chaps 
proved  very  useful,  if  a  trifle  exorbitant  in  their 
charges ;  but,  as  we  never  by  any  chance  gave 
them  more  than  one-third  of  what  they  at  first 
asked,  we  got  off  without  paying  so  very  much 
over  the  proper  market-value,  and  you  could 
always  compare  one's  prices  with  another's  if  in 
any  doubt. 

There  was  one  queer  character  who  often 
visited  us.  I  think  he  was  an  office  servant  of 
some  kind.  He  posed  as  a  devout  Musselman, 
and  was  most  orthodox  in  his  behaviour  when  any 
of  his  co-religionists  were  about,  but  he  was  also 
very  fond  of  rum,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  used 
to  get  him  down  in  the  berth,  and  make  him  say 
his  prayers  in  English  for  a  glass  of  grog.  He 
certainly  said  them  most  fervently,  calling  for 
blessings  on  Mr  Green,  Mr  Green's  ships,  Mr 
Green's  officers,  and  especially  on  Mr  Green's 
midshipmen.  I  noticed,  however,  he  always 
finished  up  with  some  remarks  in  his  own  language, 
which  was  probably  to  entreat  "  Allah  "  to  take  no 
notice  of  what  he  had  just  said,  but  to  damn  us 
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all  up  in  heaps  for  a  set  of  unbelieving  heretics. 
There  is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy  in  this  world,  and  not 
all  confined  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

The  first  day  after  our  arrival  I  was  told  to  dress 
myself  in  my  best  uniform,  and,  provided  with  a 
telescope,  keep  a  look  out  for  boats  coming  along- 
side, reporting  in  each  case  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  deck  at  the  time.  I  had  a  pretty  busy  time 
of  it.  There  were  several  ships  of  our  company 
in  the  "  roads  "  just  then,  and  many  were  the 
visits  paid  to  us  by  their  captains  and  officers. 
The  visiting  captain,  of  course,  called  on  ours, 
and,  judging  from  the  popping  of  the  champagne 
corks,  they  must  have  had  a  very  good  time. 
There  was  generally  a  senior  mid  in  charge  of 
the  boat,  who,  naturally,  found  his  way  to  our 
berth,  where  he  was  also  entertained  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  though  not  with  the  effervescing 
nectar  his  commander  was  being  regaled  with. 
One  or  two  chief  mates  came  in  the  morning,  but 
the  seconds,  thirds,  etc.,  having  their  duties  on 
board  to  attend  to,  waited  till  sundown  before 
coming  alongside  for  their  chattermag. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  me  watching  the 
native  craft,  catamarans,  which  I  have  already 
described,  and  some  big,  clumsy-looking  affairs 
called  Massullah  boats.  These  were  made  of 
planks  sewn  together  with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and 
pulled  a  great  many  oars,  twelve  a  side,  I  believe. 
The  said  oars  were  funny-looking  things  like 
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clothes  props  with  round  blades  like  dinner  plates 
on  the  ends.  Passengers'  friends  and  other  people 
from  the  shore  came  in  them,  and  they  always  had 
to  ask  permission  to  come  alongside  before  making 
fast.  Though  clumsy-looking,  these  boats  were 
not  really  so,  at  any  rate  in  the  hands  of  their 
skilful  crews,  for  they  had  to  negotiate  the  heavy 
surf,  which  beats  continually  on  the  sandy  beach, 
and  through  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  navigate  an  ordinary  ship's  cutter.  They  pull  in 
until  just  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  surf,  and  wait 
for  a  big  roller,  on  top  of  which  they  are  carried 
rapidly  shorewards.  The  moment  the  keel  touches 
ground,  the  crew  spring  out  on  each  side,  and  run 
boat,  steersman,  passengers,  and  all  up  the  beach 
before  the  next  roller  can  overwhelm  it.  Very 
smart  business  it  is,  and  splendidly  carried  out, 
unless  the  head  man  should  have  any  dispute  or 
difficulty  regarding  fares.  In  that  case  there  is 
sometimes  a  little  slackness,  resulting  in  a  ducking 
for  all  on  board.  Rather  refreshing  than  otherwise 
to  the  nearly  naked  crew,  but  decidedly  disagree- 
able to  a  fully  clothed  European,  whose  dry  togs 
are  not  within  hail. 

I  cannot  say  I  saw  much  of  Madras,  except  at  a 
distance,  for  I  only  got  twenty-four  hours'  leave 
during  our  stay.  That,  however,  was  interesting, 
for  all  was  so  strange  to  me.  On  landing  we  were 
beseiged  by  crowds  of  natives,  anxious  to  act  as 
guides,  and  the  party  I  was  with  having  selected 
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one,  we  set  off  to  explore.  Our  native  friend,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  show  us  much 
except  the  Car  of  Juggernaut,  a  gaudily  decorated 
vehicle  like  a  glorified  steam-roller  more  than 
anything  else.  He  brought  us  round  to  this 
several  times,  always  remarking  in  the  same  tone : 
"  Car  of  Juggernaut,  Sahibs,"  as  if  we  had  never 
seen  it  before.  So  we  paid  him  off,  and  went  round 
on  our  own.  I  bought  a  lot  of  soapstone  pagodas, 
bead-bags,  etc.,  and  towards  evening  some  of  us 
went  to  an  hotel,  "  The  Clarendon,"  I  think  it  was 
called,  to  get  dinner.  While  this  was  being  pre- 
pared I  had  a  bath,  and  was  shampooed  by  an 
attendant  kept  for  the  purpose.  This  was  not  the 
hairwashing  operation  so-called  in  England,  but  a 
process  more  analogous  to  the  treatment  one  gets 
in  a  Turkish  bath.  A  gentle  massage  from  head  to 
foot,  being  followed  by  the  operator  cracking  every 
joint  in  my  arms  and  legs,  after  which  I  felt  as 
light  as  a  feather,  and  most  wonderfully  re- 
freshed. I  stayed  there  the  night,  and  went  down 
to  the  beach  the  next  morning,  where  the  rest  of 
our  party  joined  us,  and  by  noon  we  were  once 
more  on  board  the  good  ship  Trafalgar. 


CHAPTER  X 

AFTER  discharging  our  cargo,  which  we  did  into 
Massullah  boats,  we  got  up  our  anchor,  and  started 
away  up  the  coast,  bound  for  a  place  called  Penta- 
cotta,  where  we  were  to  take  in  gingerly  seed. 
This  was  a  most  enjoyable  little  trip.  All  day  long 
we  sailed  northward  in  view  of  the  land,  and  every 
evening,  instead  of  anchoring  and  furling  sail  in 
the  usual  way,  we  simply  dropped  a  kedge,  and, 
clewing  up  the  canvas,  let  it  hang  ready  to  sheet 
home  when  morning  came,  getting  under  weigh 
again  about  4  a.m.  When  abreast  of  Coconada, 
which,  I  believe,  is  a  French  Settlement,  we  got 
out  our  long  boat,  and  sent  it  in  there  with  the 
senior  midshipman  in  charge.  I  never  knew  why 
this  was  done,  but  I  presume  it  was  to  convey  some 
message  to  the  company's  agent  there,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  altogether  a  private  affair  of  the 
skipper's.  It  might  have  been  that,  for  the  com- 
manders of  East  Indiamen  in  those  days  had 
powers  and  privileges  such  as  would  cause  any 
swell  mail-boat  captain  of  the  present  day  to  turn 
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green  with  envy.  The  boat  had  orders  to  join  us 
at  Pentacotta,  which  he  did  in  due  course. 

Pentacotta,  when  we  reached  it,  did  not  look 
much  of  a  place ;  there  was  little  to  be  seen  except 
the  surf  breaking  on  the  beach  as  usual,  and  a  few 
Massullah  boats  hauled  up  above  high-water  mark. 
A  belt  of  trees  came  down  nearly  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  with  the  glass  we  could  see  a  few  barn- 
like  structures,  hidden  away  among  them,  which 
we  supposed  contained  the  seed  we  were  to  take  in. 

It  was  evening  when  we  arrived,  and  next  morn- 
ing a  native  gentleman  came  on  board,  and  was 
conducted  to  the  captain's  cabin,  where  he  re- 
mained closeted  for  a  considerable  time.  We 
youngsters  fully  believed  he  was  the  local  Rajah, 
but  I  expect  he  was  only  a  well-to-do  trader,  and 
his  business  to  strike  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could 
with  our  skipper.  He  brought  with  him  a  young 
girl  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  Who 
or  what  she  was  I  cannot  say,  but  she  had  the  most 
perfectly  formed  figure  I  ever  saw.  She  remained 
on  deck  while  her  companion  was  below,  and 
seemed  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed,  though 
the  cynosure  of  so  many  admiring  eyes.  Dressed 
simply  in  a  muslin  garment,  wound  round  her  in  a 
most  graceful  fashion,  there  she  stood  like  a  bronze 
statue,  her  brown  but  shapely  limbs  half-hidden, 
half-revealed  by  the  diaphanous  folds,  while  she 
gently  twisted  and  untwisted  a  bangle  on  her  arm, 
made  of  soft,  pliable  gold.  I  always  understood 
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Eastern  women  never  showed  their  faces ;  but  this 
one,  who  certainly  for  all  I  know  might  have  been 
a  Christian,  had  no  covering  except  her  own  luxu- 
riant hair.  Her  features  were  very  handsome,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  Oriental  girls,  but  they  very 
soon  lose  their  good  looks,  and  probably  this 
splendid  creature  was,  four  or  five  years  afterwards, 
as  repulsive  an  object  as  most  Eastern  women  be- 
come in  later  life.  The  business  confab  over,  man 
and  girl  re-embarked,  and  were  pulled  ashore  ;  and 
about  an  hour  afterwards  the  first  boat-load  of  seed 
in  bags  came  alongside.  To  take  this  in  we  had 
knocked  out  a  lower-deck  gangway  port  and  rigged 
up  a  stage  outside.  The  bags  were  dumped  on  to 
this  by  the  boatmen,  and  then  passed  inboard  and 
struck  into  the  hold.  This  stage  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  my  getting  a  very  bad  fright. 

One  brilliant  morning  some  of  our  mess  were 
standing  on  the  stage  watching  the  fins  of  certain 
sharks  cutting  about  in  the  water,  when  the  ques- 
tion arose,  would  they  snap  anyone  up  who  hap- 
pened to  fall  overboard,  or  would  they  not  ?  Some 
said  yes,  others  no,  and  a  warm  discussion  of  the 
subject  occurred.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  that 
though  it  was  probable  they  would  go  for  one  man, 
if  several  were  in  the  water  at  once,  all  kicking, 
splashing,  and  making  a  row  generally,  they  would 
sheer  off  and  leave  them  alone.  The  next  idea 
that  came  into  our  heads  was  to  try  the  effect,  and 
certainly  it  seemed  an  ideal  morning  for  a  swim. 
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So,  divesting  ourselves  of  the  very  light  clothing 
we  had  been  wearing,  in  we  all  went,  with  a  mighty 
splash.  Fortunately  our  theory  proved  correct,  at 
any  rate  for  the  moment,  but  we  were  hardly  over- 
board when  the  chief  mate  sang  out  to  us  to  "  come 
out  of  that  at  once,"  and,  of  course,  we  all  started 
to  clamber  up  again.  Being  smallest,  I  was  natu- 
rally last,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  reach  out  for 
a  friendly  hand,  a  boatload  of  seed  came  round 
the  ship's  stern,  its  crew  pulling  hard  and  singing 
their  chant  of  "  Allah  il  Allah  "  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  There  was  no  time  for  me  to  get  on  the 
stage,  for  the  boat  was  coming  along  at  a  rattling 
pace,  and  so,  afraid  of  being  crushed  between  it 
and  the  ship's  side,  I  threw  up  my  arms  and  let 
myself  sink,  and,  passing  under  the  boat,  which  by 
that  time  was  alongside,  came  to  the  surface  just 
beyond  it.  I  could  hardly  have  been  any  time 
under  the  water,  but  to  me  it  seemed  an  eternity, 
during  which  I  was  in  terror  of  being  seized  by  one 
of  the  sharks  we  had  been  watching.  One  of  the 
niggers  caught  hold  of  me  as  I  rose,  and  had  me 
in  the  boat  in  a  brace  of  shakes;  but  instead  of 
thanking  him  as  I  should  have  done,  I  was  so  mad 
with  fright  that,  thinking  only  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  their  sudden  arrival  which  had  placed  me  in 
such  jeopardy,  I  caught  up  a  stretcher  and  hit  one 
or  two  on  the  head  with  it  as  I  bounded  across  the 
thwarts  on  to  the  stage,  and  streaked  through  the 
open  port  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  We  all  got  a 
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severe  wigging  for  our  foolhardiness,  while  I  got 
an  extra  dose  for  having  struck  the  boatmen,  who 
made  an  awful  row  over  the  affair,  and  had  to  be 
pacified  with  sundry  rupees,  afterwards  deducted 
from  my  cash  in  the  captain's  hands. 


CHAPTER  XI 

HAVING  taken  in  our  seed,  we  returned  to  Madras 
in  the  same  easy  fashion  as  we  had  gone  up  the 
coast,  and  were  soon  again  in  our  old  anchorage, 
where  we  proceeded  to  take  in  the  rest  of  our  cargo. 
Here  we  lay  for  some  weeks,  for  "a  quick  turn 
round  "  was  a  thing  unknown  in  those  days.  It 
was  easy  work  for  us,  but  got  very  monotonous, 
especially  when  we  had  spent  all  the  money  de- 
posited with  the  captain  for  our  use,  and  were, 
therefore,  practically  debarred  from  purchasing  the 
fruit  which  the  natives  brought  out  for  sale.  Of 
course,  we  had  swapped  everything  we  could  spare 
for  it — as  is  the  custom  of  youngsters — but  we  had 
by  this  time  exhausted  even  that  primitive  means 
of  barter.  The  day  before  sailing,  I  was  reading 
in  the  berth  when  Scott,  the  other  first  voyager, 
came  down  and  said  there  was  a  fellow  alongside 
in  a  catamaran  who  had  a  lovely  bunch  of  bananas, 
adding,  "  Couldn't  we  annex  them  somehow  ? "  Of 
course,  it  was  all  very  wrong,  but  anyhow  we  decided 
to  have  a  try.  On  investigation  we  found  he  was 
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just  opposite  one  of  the  'tween  deck  scuttles,  with 
his  back  to  the  ship,  and  busily  engaged  in  fishing, 
a  pastime  these  fellows  are  very  clever  at;  for  in 
this  case  he  had  no  less  than  four  lines  going  at 
once,  one  in  each  hand,  and  two  stuck  into  notches 
in  the  wood  of  the  catamaran,  like  you  see  the  end 
of  a  reel  of  cotton  stuck  into  a  slit  in  the  edge. 
Each  of  these  last  two  lines  was  passed  over  one 
of  his  big  toes,  thus  enabling  him  to  detect  a  bite, 
when  he  would  at  once  slip  his  hand  lines  into 
other  notches  and  pull  up  his  fish.  Seeing  his 
attention  was  fully  occupied,  we  formed  a  nefarious 
plan.  First,  we  procured  from  the  ship's  butcher  a 
handful  of  whole-dried  peas.  Then  I  made  a  pea- 
shooter out  of  a  roll  of  stiff  paper,  and  when  my 
chum,  who  had  gone  on  deck,  gave  the  signal, 
shot  hard  at  our  victim's  naked  body.  He,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  he  was  a  dead  nigger,  gave  a  yell 
and  fell  overboard,  when  my  colleague  slipped 
down  a  rope,  and,  rapidly  passing  a  clove-hitch  over 
the  stem  of  the  bunch,  shinned  up  again  smartly, 
and  hauled  the  fruit  up  after  him.  I  fancy  the  un- 
fortunate owner,  when  in  the  water,  saw  the 
bananas  disappearing  over  the  rail,  but  by  what 
mysterious  agency  he  could  not  guess ;  anyhow, 
he  never  saw  them  again,  and  though  he  made  a 
fuss,  no  one  listened  to  him,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
stolen  goods  in  undeserved  security.  Any  pricks 
of  conscience  which  might  have  been  felt,  and  a 
midshipman's  conscience  was  not  too  troublesome 
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in  such  matters  as  a  rule,  were  quieted  by  the 
thought  that  probably  the  same  individual  had 
rooked  us  smartly  during  our  stay,  when  money 
was  plentiful  with  us ;  or,  if  not,  he  had  certainly 
rooked  some  of  our  friends  in  the  same  service, 
and  furthermore,  he  would  doubtless  rook  many 
more.  During  our  stay  in  Madras  we  received 
news  of  the  death  of  Mr  Richard  Green,  the  head 
of  the  firm,  an  event  much  deplored  by  all  his 
officers  and  crews,  for  he  was  a  model  shipowner. 
On  these  unwelcome  tidings  coming  to  hand,  we 
proceeded  to  put  the  ship  in  mourning.  The  cus- 
tomary way  is  to  paint  all  white  parts,  such  as 
lower  masts,  boats,  the  ribbon  round  the  ship,  etc,, 
a  pale  blue,  but  for  some  reason  or  another,  this 
custom  did  not  appeal  to  our  skipper,  so  instead 
we  painted  the  lower  masts  black,  and  drew  a  thick 
black  band  through  the  line  of  our  painted  ports, 
making  the  ship,  to  my  mind,  look  most  gruesome. 
The  day  before  we  sailed  several  hundred  ham- 
mocks came  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  troops  we 
were  to  bring  home,  and  as  the  carpenter  and  his 
crew  were  very  busy  between  decks  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  soldiers'  quarters,  these 
hammocks  were  pro  tern,  piled  up  on  the  poop  just 
above  the  rail  at  the  break  of  it.  The  awning, 
which  was  kept  spread  day  and  night  during  our 
time  at  anchor,  came  well  over  the  heap,  and  as  the 
night  was  most  uncomfortably  warm  down  below, 
I  thought  this  pile  of  hammocks  would  be  a  good 
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place  to  sleep,  with  a  rug  to  cover  me ;  so  about 
four  bells  in  the  first  watch,  when  all  was  quiet,  I 
stole  up  and  snuggled  down  on  it,  and  was  asleep 
in  five  minutes.  Unfortunately,  in  my  sleep  I  must 
have  rolled  over,  and  displaced  the  stowage ;  for  I 
suddenly  shot  clean  over  the  rail  and  landed  on 
the  quarter-deck,  followed  by  a  small  avalanche  of 
hammocks.  Why  I  did  not  break  my  neck  I  have 
never  to  this  day  discovered,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
beyond  a  few  bruises  and  abrasions,  I  was  unhurt 
Truly,  "  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up 
aloft  to  take  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack."  Next 
day  we  embarked  our  passengers,  including  some 
four  hundred  invalids,  and  time-expired  men,  to- 
gether with  the  wives  and  families  of  such  as 
possessed  them.  The  saloon  party  consisted  of 
officers  and  their  ladies  and  a  few  civilians  return- 
ing home.  A  military  surgeon  also  came  to  look 
after  the  invalids,  and  of  course  immediately 
chummed  up  with  our  doctor.  The  poor  invalids 
did  seem  to  want  a  lot  of  looking  after;  for  what 
between  the  climate  and  arrack,  or  native  rum,  their 
constitutions  had  been  so  sapped  that  some  of  them 
looked  pitiful  objects.  The  pallor  of  their  faces 
showing  through  the  tan,  made  them  resemble  half- 
casts,  but  I  found  that,  bad  as  they  looked,  those 
who  seemed  most  ill  were  not  really  so ;  for  many 
who  were  apparently  in  fairly  good  health  died  on 
the  voyage  home,  while  those  we  supposed  were  the 
worst  cases  survived  to  be  sent  ashore  on  our 
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arrival  at  Spithead,  though  some  certainly  did  not 
look  much  better  than  when  embarked  at  Madras. 
A  post-mortem  was  held  on  each  one  that  died  on 
the  voyage,  and  as  only  primitive  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  privacy,  I  saw  a  good  many  of 
these.  I  felt  queer  when  watching  the  first  one — a 
man  who  had  had  some  disease  of  the  throat — espe- 
cially when  the  first  incision  was  made,  and  the 
flap  of  skin  turned  back ;  but  I  soon  got  used  to  it, 
and  was  always  rather  interested  in  the  proceed- 
ings. As  soon  as  the  post-mortem  was  over,  the 
body  was  sewn  up  in  a  hammock,  with  two  shot 
placed  at  the  feet.  The  burial  always  took  place 
the  day  after  at  noon.  On  these  sad  occasions  the 
troops  paraded  on  the  main  deck,  the  ship's  ensign 
was  half-masted,  and  the  body  being  brought  up 
on  a  grating,  covered  with  the  Union  Jack,  the 
service  was  read  by  a  chaplain  who  was  going  home 
with  us.  At  the  committal  sentence  the  grating, 
which  had  been  resting  half-in  and  half-out  of 
the  gangway  port,  was  tilted,  and  the  corpse 
slid  off  it  and  plunged  feet  foremost  into  the 
deep.  Last  Post  was  then  sounded,  and 
three  volleys  fired  by  a  section  of  the  troops, 
and  the  ensign  being  run  up  to  the  peak 
once  more,  all  went  on  as  before.  It  was  part  of 
my  duty  to  go  aloft  at  eight  bells  every  day  to  see 
if  anything  was  in  sight,  and,  if  so,  report  it;  I 
therefore  used  to  get  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of 
these  funerals.  Being  so  high  above  the  water,  I 
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often  saw  what  I  sincerely  hope  none  of  the  dead 
men's  relations  ever  noticed,  viz.  as  the  body, 
weighted  as  described,  shot  downwards  into  the 
blue  depths  of  the  sea,  I  frequently  observed  three 
or  four  converging  flashes  following  it.  These 
were,  of  course,  the  rushes  of  sharks,  who  had  been 
following  the  vessel,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  there 
must  have  been  a  terrible  rending  of  the  poor  re- 
mains of  what  was  once  a  gallant  soldier,  long 
before  they  could  have  sunk  far  into  the  trans- 
lucent recesses  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 


CHAPTER    XII 

WHILE  in  Madras,  we  had  replaced  the  water-casks 
used  on  our  outward  voyage  by  a  new  set,  pur- 
chased from  a  native  merchant,  and  these  had  been 
stowed  below  tier  upon  tier,  and  filled  with  good, 
sweet,  fresh  water.  Imagine  our  horror,  then,  when 
we  discovered,  after  being  some  weeks  at  sea,  that 
these  new  casks  were  very  inferior  ones,  and  that 
many  of  them  leaked  badly ;  some  even  were 
nearly  empty.  This  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where 
the  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  pitch  in  the  deck- 
seams  fairly  bubbled  up  under  the  fiery  rays  of  the 
tropic  sun,  was  truly  a  catastrophe ;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  on  the  day  it  was  discovered  it  was 
a  flat  calm.  Prompt  measures  had  to  be  taken  at 
once  ;  for  in  those  days  there  were  no  means  of  dis- 
tilling fresh  water  from  salt — as  is  now  done  by 
means  of  condensers — so  all  hands,  passengers  and 
troops  included,  were  placed  on  an  allowance  of 
one  pint  and  a  half  per  head  per  diem  for  drinking, 
washing,  cooking,  and,  indeed,  all  purposes.  Of 
course,  there  were  wines,  beers,  and  spirits  on 
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board;  but  that  they  felt  the  deprivation  in  the 
saloon  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
civilians, — a    judge,    I    think — actually    gave    a 
sovereign  for  a  tumblerful  of  the  precious  fluid  to 
one  of  the  seamen,  who  had  economised  his  allow- 
ance.   When  at  last  a  breeze  came,  which  it  did  not 
do  for  a  few  days,  the  captain  put  the  ship's  head 
for  the  Mauritius,  and  the  ship's  cooper  was  em- 
ployed all  day  in  tightening  the  hoops  of  such  full 
casks  as  he  could  get  at,  and  practically  remaking 
the  empty  ones.     It  was  a  dreadful  time,  and  you 
can  readily  imagine  that,  hot  as  it  was,  washing 
was  very  much  at  a  discount.     In  our  berth  the 
third  mate  jealously  guarded  the  supply  served  out 
to  the  mess,  doling  it  out  at  intervals  during  the 
day  in  small  quantities,  while  for  washing  only  one 
basinful  was  used  for  the  lot  of  us,  the  third  mate, 
of  course,  starting  on  it  first,  and  the  rest  following 
in  seniority.    Scott  and  myself,  being  juniors,  were 
expected  to  keep  ourselves  clean  with  what  was 
practically  a  basin  of  liquid  mud.     So  we  tried 
some  of  that  fraudulent  stuff  our  outfitters  called 
''  salt  water  soap."    We  found,  however,  that  while 
this  so-called  soap  produced  absolutely  no  lather, 
and  failed  to  cleanse  us  in  the  slightest  degree,  it 
had  the  effect  of  fetching  our  skin  off  in  patches 
and  scarifying  us  generally,  so  we  soon  abandoned 
its  use,  and  beyond  getting  the  hose  played  upon 
us  when  washing  decks,  we  underwent  no  ablu- 
tionary  process  whatever.    I  fancy  I  can  hear  some 
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of  my  jovial  friends  say :  "  Well,  I  should  not  have 
minded  much ;  you  had  plenty  of  good  liquor  on 
board."  That  is  true  enough,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  can  take  the  place  of  water  after 
all,  though  probably  it  is  one  of  those  things  you 
never  know  the  value  of  till  unable  to  get  it.  After 
about  ten  days  of  this  misery  we  reached  Port 
Louis,  and,  anchoring,  signalled  the  shore.  Satis- 
factory replies  having  been  received,  we  made 
preparations  to  refill  our  casks,  but  first  of  all  the 
wash-deck  tub,  which  held  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons,  was  placed  in  position  near  a  port, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water-tank  came  alongside  the 
hose  was  led  into  it,  and  the  pumps  went  to  work. 
The  scene  that  followed  almost  beggars  descrip- 
tion. As  the  pure,  cool  fluid  came  gushing  out 
into  the  tub  a  cheer  was  raised  that  might  have  been 
heard  a  mile  off ;  then  everyone — men,  women,  and 
children,  crew  and  passengers — made  one  mad  rush 
to  quench  their  thirst.  It  was  like  a  mob  of  cattle 
arriving  at  a  waterhole.  Laughing,  crying,  and 
behaving  generally  in  a  lunatic  manner,  they 
plunged  their  heads,  hands,  or  pannakins  in,  and 
for  a  few.moments  pandemonium  reigned  supreme. 
The  officers  then  took  charge,  and,  giving  the 
women  preference,  soon  had  jugs,  pails,  and  other 
receptacles  filled  and  taken  away  in  an  orderly 
manner.  It  was  an  experience  none  of  us  wished 
to  undergo  again,  though,  of  course,  it  might  easily 
have  been  much  worse.  The  danger  of  a  similar 
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situation  is  now  almost  nil,  for  ships  carry  their 
water  in  iron  tanks,  and  many  sailing  vessels  as 
well  as  steamships  carry  condensers,  enabling 
them  to  distill  fresh  water  from  the  sea  as  they  go 
along.  It  is  only  in  very  exceptional  circumstances 
there  can  be  a  shortage  of  water  nowadays,  and  it 
is  well  it  is  so.  Hunger  is  bad  enough  n  all  con- 
science, but  thirst  is  worse,  as  anyone  will  tell  you 
who  has  experienced  both.  I  cannot  at  this  lapse 
of  time  remember  anything  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  so  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it 
Having  taken  in  our  water,  we  got  under  weigh 
again,  and  in  the  night  passed  the  Island  of  Bour- 
bon. I  well  remember  the  curious  effect  it  pre- 
sented. All  the  lower  part  was  shrouded  in  a 
dense  mist  or  cloud,  and  high  above  appeared  the 
light,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a  star. 

After  sailing  some  days,  land  was  sighted  on  our 
starboard  bow,  which  I  was  informed  was  high 
land  near  Algoa  Bay.  It  soon  came  abeam,  and 
then  vanished  out  of  sight  as  we  left  it  behind. 
Drawing  to  the  southward,  we  sighted  a  big,  black 
American  ship,  called  the  Europa,  and  had  a  bit 
of  a  race  with  her  to  see  who  would  round  the  Cape 
first.  She  held  us  fairly  well  in  light  winds,  but  on 
the  breeze  getting  more  weight  into  it,  we  over- 
hauled and  passed  her,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  on  board. 

When  off  a  place  named  Quoin  Point,  a  head- 
land so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  gun 
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quoin,  we  very  nearly  went  ashore.  Being  heavily 
manned,  as  we  were  obliged  to  be  by  Government 
contract,  and  having  some  four  hundred  soldiers  on 
board  who  could  pull  and  haul,  our  captain  took  it 
into  his  head  to  try  the  man-of-war  trick  of  reefing 
topsails  in  stays.  Sending  one  watch  up  to  the  fore 
and  the  other  to  the  main,  while  the  afterguard 
attended  to  the  mizen,  and  having  the  troops  at  the 
weather  braces,  he  gave  the  word  "  Ready  about," 
and  when  she  came  up  in  the  wind  let  go  topsail 
halyards,  and  started  reefing.  With  the  yards  full 
of  men  the  reefing  was  soon  accomplished,  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  show  matters  did  not  turn  out  so 
well.  She  would  not  go  about,  but  got  stuck  in 
irons,  and  by  the  time  we  had  boxed  her  out  of 
them  and  gathered  way  once  more,  the  shore  was 
uncomfortably  near.  I  believe  a  strong  current 
sets  in  to  the  land  just  there;  so,  taking  it  alto- 
gether, the  experiment  was  rather  a  risky  one.  It 
was  purely  an  experiment ;  for  though  there  was  a 
fairly  strong  breeze  blowing,  there  was  really  not 
the  slightest  necessity  for  even  a  single  reef,  and 
it  was  soon  shaken  out  again.  Our  skipper  was 
a  bit  of  a  character,  and  very  popular  with  his 
passengers. 

Many  years  afterwards,  long  after  I  had  left  the 
sea,  I  came  across  an  old  retired  general,  who  told 
me  he  had  often  met  him  at  the  Artillery  Mess  in 
Madras,  where  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest. 
Being  a  prime  favourite,  and  as  all  favourites  in 
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any  coterie  are  given  a  nickname,  he  was  generally 
spoken  of  among  them  as  "  The  Pigfaced  Lady." 
I  wonder  if  he  ever  knew  it  ? 

We  had  very  fine  weather  after  leaving  the  Cape, 
and  day  followed  day  without  anything  happening 
to  disturb  or  enliven  the  monotony  of  the  voyage. 
Any  sailor  will  tell  you  the  passage  to  the  Cape,  or 
vice  versa,  is  the  pleasantest  trip  you  can  take  as 
a  rule,  and  this  I  fully  endorse.  Nowadays,  with 
our  magnificent  steamships,  one  can  laugh  at  the 
"  Doldrums,"  which  used  to  be  about  the  only 
drawback. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

ST  HELENA  was  our  next  place  of  call,  and  I  looked 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  seeing  the  rock  on 
which  Napoleon  had  been  kept  in  captivity  after 
the  Nations  of  Europe  had  at  last  broken  his 
power.  The  climate  of  St  Helena  is  lovely,  lying 
as  it  does  right  in  the  course  of  the  trade  winds. 
As  these  winds  are  always  of  only  a  moderate 
strength,  I  was  much  surprised  when  approaching 
the  island  to  hear  orders  given  to  furl  royals  and 
topgallant  sails  and  close-reef  the  topsails.  There 
was  at  the  wheel  an  old  quartermaster,  who  had 
acted  as  my  washerman  during  the  voyage  ;  and  as 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  amused  at  my  perplexity,  I 
asked  him  what  we  were  shortening  sail  for  so  far 
from  our  anchorage.  :'  Wait  a  bit,  sir,"  he  said ; 
"  you  will  presently  know  the  reason,  but  mind  and 
hold  on  tight,"  adding :  "  I  expect  you  will  presently 
see  something  which  will  astonish  you."  Try  as  I 
would,  I  could  get  no  more  out  of  him  as  he  stood 
there  with  a  knowing  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  on  the  weather  leaches  of  the  sails, 
so  I  had  fain  be  content  to  wait  developments. 
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Under  the  short  canvas  our  rate  of  progression 
was  but  slow.     However,  we  gradually  closed  in 
with  the  land,  and  crawled  along  underneath  the 
precipitous  cliffs  towards  the  bank  opposite  James 
Town,  which  is  the  only  place  where  vessels  can 
find  good  holding  ground.     Suddenly  the  ship  lay 
over  almost  on  her  beam-ends  to  a  furious  blast  of 
wind  which  struck  her,  and  I,  in  company  with 
many  more  unfortunates,  lost  my  footing  and  rolled 
head  over  heels  into  the  lee  scuppers.     Two  or 
three  minutes  afterwards  she  was  again  upright  on 
an  even  keel,  and  we  were  crawling  along  as  before. 
Of  course,  then  I  saw  why  we  had  shortened  sail. 
The  island  is  simply  a  huge  rock  standing  solitary 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  this  rock  is  split  up 
on  its  surface  by  deep  ravines,  some  of  which  come 
down  to  the  sea.     The  wind  collects   in  these 
hollows,  and  shoots  forth  with  tremendous  violence 
through  the  openings.     It  is  only  when  passing 
the  mouth  of  one  of  these  gullies  there  is  any 
danger,  but  the  blast  comes  so  suddenly,  and  with 
such  force,  that  a  ship  under  full  sail  would  most 
assuredly  have  the  sticks  taken  out  of  her,  if,  in- 
deed,  she   did   not   capsize   like   the   unfortunate 
Eurydicc,  which  went  down  off  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  a  somewhat  similar  cause.   We  passed  several 
more  of  these  places,  but,  being  on  the  look  out  for 
them,  avoided  the  human  avalanche,  which  had 
been  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  first. 

At   last,   having   reached    our    anchorage,    we 
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dropped  the  mudhook  and  clewed  up  and  furled 
our  topsails,  bringing  up  opposite  James  Town, 
the  principal  place  on  the  island.  Here  again  none 
of  us  went  on  shore,  though  some  of  us  would  have 
liked  to  see  the  actual  scene  of  Bonaparte's  cap- 
tivity. There  is  a  curious  sort  of  ladder,  which  we 
could  see  from  the  ship,  running  up  the  face  of  the 
cliff  from  the  beach  to  the  top.  I  don't  know  how 
many  steps  it  has,  but  it  looked  to  have  some  hun- 
dreds. By  this  time  I  expect  it  is  superseded  by  a 
lift.  There  was  nothing  much  to  do  while  at 
anchor  except  the  replenishing  of  our  water  casks, 
so  some  of  us  tried  fishing  for  mackerel,  of  which 
there  were  a  great  number  on  the  bank.  They  bit 
very  freely  during  the  night,  and  consequently  fish 
breakfasts  were  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  was  voted  a  treat  fore  and  aft,  but  to 
some  poor  chaps  it  proved  a  very  expensive  one. 
Whether  the  fish  had  been  turned  bad  in  some 
cases  by  exposure  to  the  brilliant  rays  of  a  tropical 
moon,  or  whether  some  were  unfit  for  consumption 
when  caught,  I  cannot  say ;  but  several  people, 
some  ten  or  twelve,  were  taken  seriously  ill,  and 
though  no  one  died,  the  doctors  had  their  work  cut 
out  in  one  or  two  cases  to  keep  their  patients  alive. 
Sickness  and  diarrhoea  were  accompanied  by  a 
swelling  of  the  head,  very  painful,  and  which  lasted 
some  days.  Had  it  not  been  so  serious,  the  effect 
would  have  been  most  comical,  especially  in  one 
case,  that  of  the  big  piper  of  a  Scotch  regiment, 
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who,  standing  six  feet  four  in  his  stockings,  and 
broad  in  proportion,  had,  even  in  his  normal  condi- 
tion, a  bushy  head  of  red  hair  which  seemed  too 
large  for  him.  When  it  swelled,  and  it  made  no 
mistake  about  it,  his  whole  appearance  was  lu- 
dicrously suggestive  of  a  scene  out  of  a  pantomime. 
The  islanders  say  there  is  a  fish  very  like  the 
mackerel  which  they  call  "  poison  fish,"  and  which 
is  never  good  to  eat ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  are  mistaken,  for  mackerel  is  always  a  bit 
tricky,  and  must  be  eaten  quite  fresh,  even  in  our 
temperate  climate.  After  leaving  St  Helena  we 
had  a  very  good  passage  all  the  way  home.  When 
somewhere  near  the  Line,  a  rather  amusing  inci- 
dent occurred. 

One  afternoon,  when  there  was  hardly  enough 
wind  to  give  the  old  packet  steerage  way,  and 
everyone  seemed  more  or  less  exhausted  by  the 
heat,  passengers  were  sitting  about  under  the  shade 
of  the  awning,  or  resting  in  their  cabins — which 
were  far  more  roomy  and  airy  than  seen  now,  as 
they  had  absolute  windows  like  gunports,  glazed, 
and  the  upper  half  of  which  could  be  let  down. 
The  soldiers  were  grouped  on  the  forecastle,  or 
about  the  waists,  yarning  or  playing  cards.  The 
watch  on  deck  were  trying  to  spin  out  the  small 
jobs  they  had  been  set  to  do,  and  all  about  the  ship 
was  peaceful,  not  to  say  sleepy ;  when  suddenly  a 
soldier  rose  from  one  of  the  groups  on  the  fore- 
castle, and,  running  to  the  starboard  rail,  dived 
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headlong  into  the  water.  "  Man  overboard,"  was, 
of  course,  at  once  the  cry,  and  from  its  lethargy  the 
ship's  deck  sprang  into  activity.  One  of  the 
quarter  boats  was  soon  pulling  hard  towards  the 
apparently  drowning  man.  The  ship  had  gone 
ahead  a  bit  owing  to  a  puff  of  wind,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  died  away ;  so,  although  the  boat  was 
lowered  very  quickly,  he  was  some  little  distance 
away.  Singularly  enough,  the  fellow  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all  anxious  to  be  rescued,  and  on  the  boat 
nearing  him  he  made  several  frantic  endeavours  to 
dive,  always,  however,  coming  up  again  when  out  of 
breath.  When  just  about  to  be  pulled  in,  he  threw 
up  his  arms  and  began  to  sink,  feet  foremost. 
Seeing  this,  one  of  the  boat's  crew  jumped  in  after 
him,  and  soon  both  were  safely  in  the  cutter,  and 
in  a  short  time  rescued  and  rescuers  were  again  on 
board.  On  examination  by  the  doctors,  it  was 
found  that,  though  exhausted  by  his  exertions,  he 
was  not  much  the  worse  for  his  ducking ;  but  he 
had,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  gone  clean  out  of  his 
mind,  probably  from  the  heat.  He  seemed  to  have 
had  a  queer  idea  in  his  head  that,  owing  to  the  cur- 
vature of  the  earth,  the  distance  to  England  which 
the  ship  would  have  to  cover  would  be  much  greater 
than  a  direct,  straight  line  through  the  globe  from 
our  present  latitude  and  longitude  to  London, 
somewhat  like  a  knitting-pin  driven  straight 
through  an  orange ;  and  he,  longing  for  his  home 
— which  he  had  not  seen  for  years — fancied  if  he 
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could  swim  along  this  line  he  would  shorten  his 
passage ;  hence  his  frantic  attempts  to  dive  when 
the  boats  approached  him.  He  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  and  no  doubt  the  water  looked  cool  and 
tempting. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  under  careful 
treatment,  he  quite  recovered  his  reason  before 
reaching  the  Channel.  Several  other  cases  of 
incipient  dementia  amongst  the  invalids  came  to 
notice,  but  nothing  very  serious.  One  man  startled 
everyone  one  night  by  calling  loudly  for  poison  to 
put  an  end  to  himself.  A  comrade  promptly 
handed  him  a  soda-water  bottle  full  of  sea  water, 
which  he  swallowed,  and  laid  down  to  die.  It  only, 
however,  made  him  violently  sick;  so,  finding 
"  grim  death  "  seemed  to  have  no  use  for  him  at 
present,  he  subsided  into  his  hammock  and  went 
to  sleep,  waking  next  morning  as  sane  as  ever. 

On  our  homeward  passages  we  always  passed 
through  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  very  thick 
with  weed.  This  Gulf-weed  is  a  kind  of  berried 
seaweed,  like  a  sort  of  marine  mistletoe.  In  its 
clusters,  which  at  times  are  very  thick,  are  to  be 
found  several  kinds  of  marine  life.  Pipe  fish, 
curious  little  things  with  snouts,  or  beaks,  like 
miniature  posthorns,  small  crabs,  little  fishes,  etc. 
The  passengers  used  to  let  down  small  trawls  or 
nets,  made  of  stout  muslin  or  some  similar  material, 
the  mouth  of  the  net  being  kept  open  by  a  hoop  off 
a  butter  firkin,  and  all  the  time  we  were  passing 
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through  the  stream,  the  deck  aft  was  always  in  a 
mess  where  these  little  trawls  had  been  emptied. 
The  weed  itself  was  generally  pressed  between  the 
leaves  of  books,  and  the  living  creatures  trans- 
ferred to  miniature  aquariums  made  out  of  pre- 
served fruit  bottles.  There  was  much  competition 
as  to  who  would  get  the  best  collection  of  these 
marine  specimens,  and  this  occasionally  led  to  dis- 
putes as  to  the  ownership  of  some  particularly  fine 
pipe-fish  or  spider-crab.  Of  course,  it  was  only 
some  of  the  passengers  who  were  so  keen  on  collec- 
tions. Others  were  content  to  just  glance  at  the 
stuff  brought  up,  and  then  took  no  further  interest. 
Some  of  the  more  restless  spirits,  noticing  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  of  some  to  secure  specimens,  thought 
they  saw  their  way  to  a  practical  joke  or  two. 
Going  to  the  steward,  they  begged  a  tin  of  the 
fresh  herrings  he  had  in  stock.  Opening  it  very 
carefully,  they  selected  a  fairly  sound  fish.  This 
they  surrounded  with  weed,  and,  placing  several 
small  crabs  round  it,  in  the  interstices  of  the  weed, 
put  the  lot  in  a  net,  which  they  dropped  overboard. 
A  particularly  keen  collector,  coming  on  deck, 
hauled  the  net  in,  and,  emptying  it  on  deck,  soon 
spotted  the  herring.  Of  course,  he  saw  it  was  dead, 
and,  I  believe,  minus  the  head ;  but  this  he  put 
down  to  the  crabs  which  had  already  commenced 
to  feed  on  it.  Puzzling  his  brains  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  a  fish  so  much  larger  than  any  seen 
in  the  weed  before,  he  at  last  evolved  the  theory 
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that  it  had  been  by  some  means  entangled  in  the 
weed,  and  then  killed  by  crabs,  which  had  par- 
tially devoured  it.  So  convinced  was  he,  that  he 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  his  fellow-collectors, 
showing  how,  chased  by  some  big  fish,  Bonita  or 
Albacore  probably,  the  victim  had  rushed,  for  con- 
cealment, into  the  patch  of  weed,  there  to  be  caught 
by  the  gills  as  in  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and  had 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  its  crustacean  enemies. 
This,  of  course,  gained  him  a  certain  amount  of 
kudos,  but  the  discovery  later  on  of  the  contents 
of  a  sardine  tin  in  one  net,  followed  by  the  presence 
of  a  red  herring  in  another,  threw  doubts  on  his 
theory.  The  subsequent  confession  of  the  jokers 
was  received  with  peals  of  laughter,  which  re- 
doubled when  the  outraged  scientist  rushed  on 
deck  with  the  wide-mouthed  jar,  in  which  the 
famous  specimen  was  preserved  (for  the  second 
time),  and,  with  muttered  ejaculations  not  far  re- 
moved from  profanity,  flung  it  overboard  with  an 
air  of  the  most  profound  disgust.  The  practical 
joker  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  much  in  evidence  on 
board,  though  occasionally  he  shows  up. 

The  joke  just  related  was  harmless  enough,  but, 
when  it  comes  to  getting  intoxicated,  and  throwing 
all  the  passengers'  deck-chairs  overboard,  as  hap- 
pened on  one  of  my  voyages,  it  is  a  little  too  much. 
In  that  particular  case,  the  two  young  idiots,  who 
perpetrated  this  silly  trick,  found  it  so.  They 
were  confined  to  their  cabins  for  some  days — no 
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light  punishment  in  the  hot  weather — and  had  to 
pay  the  full  value  of  the  missing  chairs.  They  were 
also  forbidden  to  touch  wine  or  spirits  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage.  The  chairs  were  replaced  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  the  ship's  carpenter  and 
sailmaker,  who,  between  them,  turned  out  a  grand 
lot  of  hammock  chairs.  Of  course,  in  the  midship- 
men's berth  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  rotting, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  when  the  new  hands 
were  a  bit  green.  I  remember  being  sent  all  over 
the  ship  for  "  The  Key  of  the  Keelson,"  an  article 
which,  it  is  needless  to  remark,  does  not  exist. 
One  second  voyager  started  me  off  on  my  travels 
It  is  always  the  second  voyagers  who  are  the 
keenest  to  victimise  the  new  chums,  and  thus  show 
their  superiority,  and  I  was  passed  from  one  to 
another  till  the  chief  mate,  to  whom  I  at  last 
applied,  opened  my  eyes,  and,  anathematising  mid- 
shipmen in  general,  and  myself  for  a  young  fool, 
in  particular,  bade  me  go  and  punch  the  head  of 
the  young  jackass  who  had  sent  me  on  a  fool's 
errand.  Of  course,  I  soon  got  wary,  and  was  not 
to  be  had  again  in  like  manner.  The  stock 
practical  joke,  after  the  one  just  related,  was  to 
gently  lower  the  end  of  a  messmate's  hammock 
by  slacking  away  the  head  lanyard,  till  the  victim's 
cranium  rested  on  the  deck.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  even  this  proceeding  sometimes  failed  to 
awaken  the  somnolent  youngster ;  and  I  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  having,  one  morning  in 
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Madras,  found  myself,  when  at  last  I  opened  my 
eyes,  in  this  position,  while  I  was  told  I  had  been 
calmly  slumbering  full  twenty  minutes  with  my 
head  on  the  deck  and  my  feet  in  the  air.  I  need 
hardly  say  I  was  not,  just  then,  wanted  to  relieve 
anyone  else,  or  my  awakening  would  not  have  been 
so  peaceful. 

One  thing  I  will  say,  all  these  jokes  were  pure 
fun,  and  no  malice  was  ever  shown.  Whether  I 
was  particularly  fortunate  in  my  messmates  or  not, 
1  cannot  say ;  but,  anyway,  the  memories  of  those 
past  days,  and  the  merry,  brown-faced  lads  with 
whom  my  lot  was  cast,  are  very  pleasant  ones,  full 
of  good-fellowship  and  kindly  feeling.  If  momen- 
tarily displeased  with  one  another's  words  or 
actions,  we  never  failed  to  give  vent  to  our  feelings 
in  what  we  considered  language  suitable  to  the 
occasion ;  but  it  was  soon  over,  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  we  were  the  best  of  friends,  sharing 
one  another's  wardrobes,  and  even  purses,  in  a  way 
that  would  delight  the  heart  of  a  present-day 
Socialist — only  among  our  own  coterie,  however; 
we  were  anything  but  Socialists  where  outsiders 
were  concerned. 

Something,  not  exactly  a  practical  joke,  but 
rather  a  lesson  in  cleanliness,  given  in  a  practical 
joking  sort  of  way,  caused  some  amusement  one 
voyage.  Among  the  third-class  passengers  was 
one  whose  dirty  habits  and  unconcealed  aversion 
to  cold  water  made  him  both  a  nuisance  and  a 
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danger  to  his  fellow-passengers.  After  many  un- 
availing attempts  to  bring  him  to  some  sense  of 
decency,  a  formal  complaint  was  made  to  the 
captain,  and  a  suggestion  that,  at  any  rate,  he 
should  be  segregated.  The  skipper  left  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  mate,  who  told  the  boats- 
wain to  fetch  him  aft  the  next  morning  when  the 
decks  were  being  washed  down.  This  was  done, 
and,  after  receiving  a  jobation  from  the  mate,  the 
unsavoury  individual  was  stripped,  placed  in  the 
wash-deck  tub,  and  scrubbed  down  from  head  to 
foot  with  deck  brooms  by  a  batch  of  grinning 
sailors.  Cleaned,  and  also  considerably  scarified, 
he  was  sent  forward  with  instructions  to  put  on  a 
clean  suit  (his  former  apparel  had  been  thrown 
overboard),  and  told  if  he  once  failed  to  wash  him- 
self, he  would  be  again  given  the  benefit  of  a 
public  bath.  The  lesson,  though  severe,  was 
effective.  Every  morning  the  other  passengers  saw 
him  performing  his  ablutions,  and,  once  used  to 
the  feel  of  soap  and  water,  he  seemed  to  like  it, 
finally  going  ashore  as  clean  as  most  of  his  fellows. 
Let  us  hope  he  kept  up  the  practice  after  he 
landed,  for  I  am  sure  he  must  have  felt  much  more 
comfortable. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  voyage  was  now  drawing  to  an  end,  and  one 
fine  morning  in  June  the  welcome  cry  of  "  Land 
ho !  "  from  aloft,  fetched  all  hands  up  on  deck. 
Soon  all  eyes  were  focussed  on  the  patch  of  sky 
where  a  hazy,  dark  line  showed  the  high  land  about 
the  "  Lizard,"  and  before  nightfall  we  had  got  well 
into  the  Channel  once  more.  It  was  good  to  see 
the  coast  of  "  Old  England "  after  so  long  an 
absence,  and  to  watch  the  brown-sailed  fishing 
boats  and  little  "  Geordie  "  brigs  and  schooners  we 
were  continually  passing.  Dirty  and  clumsy,  as 
some  of  them  were,  they  looked  picturesque  to  a 
degree,  and  they  were  a  splendid  training  school 
for  deep-water  sailors.  Now  they  have  been  mostly 
replaced  by  the  filthy,  ugly  tramp  and  coasting 
steamers  which  blunder  along  regardless  of  what 
comes  their  way ;  the  look-out  man  half-asleep, 
if  there  happens  to  be  a  look-out  man  at  all. 
Stately,  full-rigged  ships,  coming  down  Channel  in 
all  the  glory  of  fresh  paint  were  also  seen,  appear- 
ing first,  as  a  swelling  pyramid  of  white  canvas,  and 
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passing  with  a  pleasant  hail,  if  near  enough,  or  a 
dip  of  their  brand  new  ensigns.  Smart  yachts, 
schooners  or  cutters,  just  then  engaged  in  their 
sail-stretching  cruises,  prior  to  the  more  strenuous 
work  of  racing.  The  Channel  then  was  a  pleasant 
place  to  spend  a  week's  holiday  in,  and  many  a 
jaded  M.P.,  or  hard-worked  business  man,  has 
had  cause  to  bless  its  exhilarating  air  and  cheerful 
surroundings. 

Up  Channel  we  swept,  with  a  soldier's  wind,  past 
the  Start,  where  we  picked  up  a  hobbler  as  pilot  as 
far  as  Deal,  where  we  would  take  the  Trinity 
man  on  board.  Past  Portland  Bill,  with  its  two 
lights,  past  St  Alban's  Head,  past  St  Catharine's 
Point;  and,  as  morning  broke,  we  hauled  up  and 
beat  through  St  Helen's  to  our  anchorage  at  Spit- 
head,  where  we  had  orders  to  lie  till  our  troops 
were  disembarked.  There  we  had  a  little  fun  with 
a  smart  young  Royal  Navy  lieutenant,  who  came 
alongside  almost  before  our  mudhook  had  got  hold, 
and  ordered  us  to  heave  up  again  and  go  to  the 
Motherbank,  as  that  was  the  anchorage  for  mer- 
chant ships.  Our  captain  flatly  refused,  and  so  the 
young  gentleman  came  on  board  quite  prepared  to 
take  charge  and  see  it  done  himself ;  but,  on  being 
shown  the  Admiralty  instructions  to  wait  at  Spit- 
head  till  the  swaddies  were  gone,  he  drew  in  his 
horns  and,  having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  in  the 
cuddy,  left  very  good  friends.  Next  day  a  tug 
took  our  invalids  to  Netley  Hospital ;  some  of  the 
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poor  chaps  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad  as  when 
taken  on  board  in  Madras.  Another  tug  relieved 
us  of  the  time-expired  men,  who  were  taken  to 
either  Portsmouth  or  Southampton,  from  whence  I 
presume  they  were  sent  to  their  respective  depots 
to  be  discharged.  The  ship  seemed  quite  empty 
without  them,  though,  of  course,  the  crew  and 
civilian  passengers  were  still  on  board.  I  think  I 
missed  the  soldiers'  wives  most,  for  they  used  to 
amuse  me  hugely,  especially  one  little  batch  which, 
during  the  voyage,  had  always  had  a  meeting-place 
in  the  waist,  under  the  lee  of  the  weather  bulwarks. 
There,  day  after  day,  they  were  to  be  found 
smoking  short  clay  pipes  as  black  as  my  hat,  and 
discussing  volubly  the  current  topics  of  the  hour. 
I  think  this  particular  lot  were  all  Irish,  certainly 
their  tongues  were  long  and  their  gestures  expres- 
sive. Once  more,  we  hove  up  anchor,  and  this  was 
for  the  last  time ;  for  now  we  were  bound  straight 
for  the  East  India  Docks  ;  so,  getting  under  weigh, 
we  sailed  out  again,  and  by  the  afternoon  were  off 
Beachy  Head.  That  same  headland  is  a  grand 
sight,  rearing  up  its  majestic  frontlet  high  above 
one's  mast-heads.  It  seemed  that  day  to  my  young 
imagination  a  type  of  the  sturdy  character  of  the 
British  nation,  on  whose  southern  boundary  it  was 
placed — calm  and  impregnable,  though  winds  and 
waves  did  their  worst.  I  am  not  sure  it  could  bring 
the  same  thought  to  my  mind  now ;  for  the  national 
character  seems  to  me  to  have  sadly  deteriorated 
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since  the  'sixties.  Panic  fear  of  foreign  invasion 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  unworthy  as  the  hysterical 
outbursts  of  frantic  jubilation  over  such  victories 
as  we  gained  in  the  Boer  War.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  fits  in  with  the  old  and  cherished  idea 
of  calm,  self-reliant  Britons.  Off  Deal,  a  tug  took 
hold  of  us,  and  we  began  to  strip  ship  ready  for 
docking.  Sails  were  unbent,  and  running  gear 
unrove  and  stowed  in  the  sail-locker;  royal  yards 
sent  down,  etc.  We  youngsters  collected  our  odds 
and  ends,  and  crammed  them,  anyhow,  into  our 
sadly  depleted  sea-chests,  which  were  now  to  be 
locked  (provided  always  we  had  not  lost  the  key) 
for  the  first  time  during  the  voyage. 

The  good  old  pea-soup  coloured  Thames  was 
soon  under  our  keel,  and  its  shores  began  to  narrow 
in.  Everyone  was  now  more  or  less  excited  at 
the  prospect  of  getting  on  shore  again  for  a  spell, 
and  seeing  relatives  and  friends.  Good  humour 
reigned  supreme,  and,  most  remarkable  fact  of  all, 
was  the  condescension  and  familiarity  of  the 
seniors,  who  at  last  abandoned  their  airs  of  superi- 
ority (N.B. — These  were  most  in  evidence  in  the 
case  of  the  second  voyage  mids) ;  but  the  cul- 
minating point  was  put  on,  when  my  friend,  the 
autocratic  third  mate,  actually  gave  me  a  glass  of 
grog,  and  said,  "  Well,  youngster,  you've  improved 
a  lot  under  my  fatherly  care,  haven't  you  ?  If  you 
come  with  us  next  voyage  I  shall  make  a  good 
sailor  of  you."  At  last  the  flap,  flap  of  the  paddle- 
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wheels  ahead  ceased,  and,  with  a  sheer  in  towards 
the  northern  shore,  we  were  brought  gently  along- 
side the  dummy  at  Blackwall ;  and  almost  before 
she  was  made  fast,  I,  with  one  or  two  of  my  mess- 
mates had  sprung  ashore  from  the  main  chains 
and  raced  to  the  "  Brunswick  "  for  a  draught  of 
the  far-famed  bitter  beer  of  that  hostelry.  And  so, 
amid  laughter  and  good-fellowship,  ended  my  first 
voyage. 


CHAPTER   XV 

BIDDING  good-bye  to  my  shipmates,  I  made  tracks 
for  home,  only  stopping  to  call  at  Silver's  for  a  new 
suit  of  uniform  I  had  ordered  by  means  of  a  letter 
sent  ashore  by  the  hobblers'  boat,  and  in  a  couple 
of  hours  or  so  I  was  sitting  down  to  a  good  square 
meal  in  our  little  dining-room  at  Mortlake.  What 
a  meal  that  was !  Even  the  saloon  fare  seemed  to 
sink  into  insignificance  beside  it.  The  mutton 
seemed  juicier  than  any  I  had  ever  tasted  before, 
and  the  sweets — I  forget  what  they  were — were 
simply  delicious ;  while  I  would  not  have  changed 
my  glass  of  family  ale,  at  one  shilling  a  gallon,  for 
the  finest  brand  of  champagne  on  earth.  If  any 
old  shellback  should  chance  to  read  this  he  will 
fully  understand  the  situation.  It  was  a  happy  meal 
interspersed  with  all  sorts  of  remarks  such  as, 
"  How  you  have  grown,"  "  How  brown  you  are," 
etc.,  and  questions  and  answers  flying  backwards 
and  forwards  all  the  time.  When  hunger  and 
thirst  had  been  satisfied,  a  move  was  made  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  a  circle  of  admiring  friends 
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listened  openmouthed  to  what,  I  am  afraid,  were 
some  very  tough  yarns — just  a  small  foundation 
of  fact,  perhaps ;  but  most  heavily  embroidered.  I 
believe  that  we  never  spin  such  outrageous  cuffers 
as  we  do  on  our  return  from  our  first  voyage. 
The  time  for  bed  came  at  last,  and  then  fresh 
pleasure  was  experienced ;  for,  instead  of  my 
hammock,  in  which  I  had  wooed  the  drowsy 
god  for  so  many  months,  I  turned  in  between 
fresh,  clean  lavender-scented  sheets,  with  a  good 
spring  mattress  beneath  me  (I  hate  a  feather 
bed,  and  always  dream  I  am  overboard  when 
compelled  to  sleep  on  one),  and  in  a  very  short 
time  was  in  the  arms  of  "  Morpheus."  I  think  the 
pleasure  of  such  a  going  to  bed,  great  as  it  is,  is 
equalled,  or  even  surpassed,  by  the  delight  of 
waking  up  next  morning.  With  the  sunlight  stream- 
ing into  the  room,  and  everything  around  you  look- 
ing the  picture  of  comfort,  you,  realising  that  you 
have  some  three  months  to  enjoy  it,  feel,  to  use  an 
old  expression,  "  You  wouldn't  call  the  King  your 
uncle."  Then  a  bath,  and  afterwards  a  breakfast 
of  new-laid  eggs,  fresh  butter,  new  milk,  soft  tack, 
and  toothsome  rashers,  hot  fragrant  coffee,  with 
probably  marmalade  or  honey  in  the  comb  thrown 
in,  complete  one's  happiness.  Can't  you  remem- 
ber it,  some  of  you  old  sailors?  Why,  of  course, 
you  can.  That  first  breakfast  ashore,  after  one's 
first  voyage,  is  never  forgotten.  Old  as  I  am,  the 
very  thought  of  it  makes  me  feel  a  boy  again. 
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Well,  it  is  good  to  have  been  young  once  anyhow 
The  summer  chanced  that  year  to  be  a  very  fine 
one,  and  I  had  an  exceedingly  good  time.  A  friend 
of  ours,  who  lived  at  Thames  Ditton,  asked  me 
to  stay  with  him  for  a  week  or  two,  which  I  gladly 
did,  and  so  got  introduced  to  the  Thames  above 
the  tide-way  and  the  pleasures  of  boating  and 
fishing,  in  both  of  which  pastimes  I  found  keen 
enjoyment.  It  was  during  this  visit  I  learned  to 
paddle  a  canoe,  not,  however,  without  several 
duckings,  which  certainly  proved  it  was  a  good 
thing  I  had  learned  to  swim,  for  the  river  about 
Hampton  Court  is  deep  and  full  of  holes.  My 
tutor  was  one  of  the  riverside  boatmen,  a  bit  of  a 
character  in  his  way,  and,  without  exception,  the 
drunkenest  old  vagabond  I  ever  met.  He  was  a 
very  good  fisherman,  and  knew  all  the  best  swims 
on  the  river  about  there,  so  I  usually  got  good 
sport.  In  after  years,  when  I  could  handle  the 
punt  as  well  as  he  could,  as  s  on  as  we  had  taken 
up  our  position  and  the  rods  were  out,  he  always 
started  on  a  stone  jar  of  beer,  which  he  invariably 
saw  filled  before  starting,  saying,  "  We  must  wet 
the  fish,  or  we  shall  never  get  any  luck,"  and  then 
steadily  proceeded  to  get  obfuscated.  Once  he  got 
so  bad  that  he  fell  overboard,  and  I,  and  a  friend 
who  was  with  me,  had  to  pull  him  out,  and  take 
him  ashore.  He  was,  however,  a  merry  old  fellow 
with  heaps  of  yarns,  fishing  and  otherwise ;  and  I 
was  really  very  sorry  when  I  heard  he  was  dead. 
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In  this,  and  other  visits,  the  time  passed  rapidly 
away,  and  autumn  drew  near.  At  the  end  of 
September,  I  received  orders  to  join  my  ship.  My 
chest  was  refilled,  though  not  quite  so  lavishly  as 
before ;  for  now  I  knew  what  was  required  and 
what  was  not,  and  it  was  sent  down  to  Blackwall, 
and  taken  on  board.  I  was  looking  forward  to 
another  trip  in  the  Trafalgar,  this  time  to  Ran- 
goon, when  I  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and,  by  the 
doctor's  orders,  sent  to  bed.  I  forget  what  he 
called  my  ailment,  but,  from  later  experiences,  I 
should  say  it  was  the  demon  influenza.  Anyhow,  I 
had  to  send  down  and  get  my  chest  ashore  again, 
and  the  old  packet  sailed  without  me.  I  was  very 
sorry  such  was  the  case,  for  she  was  a  very  pleasant 
ship ;  but,  of  course,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  got 
well  again  in  a  week  or  two,  and,  on  my  recovery, 
was  appointed  to  the  Orwell,  another  ship  of  the 
same  company,  but  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade, 
and  bound  this  voyage  for  Sydney.  She  was,  I  fancy, 
an  older  vessel  than  the  Trafalgar,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  smaller;  a  fine,  well-built  craft,  and  a  good 
sailer.  Nothing  particularly  noticeable  about  her, 
except  that  her  bulwarks,  which  were  very  high, 
tumbled  home  from  the  deck  in  such  a  pronounced 
fashion  that  in  bad  weather  they  made  a  most 
convenient  shelter  from  wind  and  rain.  She,  like 
the  Trafalgar,  carried  a  few  guns  on  her  main 
deck.  I  missed,  however,  the  swinging  booms  of 
my  former  ship ;  for  the  Orwell  carried  the 


triangular  lower  studding-sails  generally  found  in 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the  day.  I  think  I  have 
stated  before  that  the  discipline  of  the  "  Blackwall 
liners  "  was  much  stricter  than  that  usually  pre- 
vailing in  the  merchant  service.  I  now  found  that, 
even  in  ships  of  the  same  company,  there  was 
often  a  marked  difference,  that  of  the  Orwell  being 
very  much  inferior  to  the  Trafalgar's.  Discipline, 
of  course,  there  was,  but  much  less  formality.  For 
instance,  as  long  you  came  on  deck  decently 
clothed,  no  one  ever  noticed  if  you  sported  a  badge 
and  band  or  not;  and  you  might  even  stand  your 
watch  in  one  of  those  objectionable  articles  of 
head-wear  called  a  "  Scotch  cap."  The  midship- 
men were  treated  more  like  apprentices,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  said  to  me  was,  "  Well,  young 
fellow,  you'll  find  it  a  bit  different  in  the  Australian 
service ;  you'll  have  to  pull  off  your  jacket  and 
turn  up  your  shirt-sleeves  here ;  we  don't  want 
brassbound  ornaments  on  this  ship."  This,  I 
found,  was  perfectly  correct;  but,  I  think,  that 
while  perhaps  the  Trafalgar  carried  man-of-war 
customs  rather  farther  than  was  necessary,  the 
Orwell  erred  in  the  opposite  directions,  consider- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  service,  and  that,  in  those 
days,  we  ranked  a  bit  above  the  ordinary  merchant- 
man ;  being,  as  we  were,  in  a  class  by  ourselves, 
and  paying  heavy  premiums  our  first  three  voyages. 
Half -way  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  general 
merchant  service,  the  Blackwall  fleets  often  solved 
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the  difficult  question,  "  What  to  do  with  our  boys," 
in  middle-class  life,  in  those  times.  Our  captain 
was  a  tall,  thin  Irishman,  quiet  and  reserved.  Our 
chief  mate  was  also  an  Irishman,  but  of  quite  a 
different  character.  Red-headed  and  impetuous, 
he  was  a  true  son  of  Erin.  The  other  officers  were 
of  the  usual  class  found  in  these  vessels,  and  the 
midshipmen,  a  good-humoured,  noisy,  careless  set, 
like  most  of  their  species.  One  was  an  ex-navy 
man,  who,  I  presume,  had  been  found  a  trifle  too 
rapid  for  even  Her  Majesty's  Service.  Another 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man  in  Scotland.  One 
voyage,  however,  was  enough  for  him,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  afterwards  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Army.  They  were  a  very  pleasant  set  of  mess- 
mates, and  all  got  on  very  well  together.  Although, 
as  a  class,  there  was  always  a  certain  similarity  of 
character  in  the  midshipmen  of  the  good  old  days, 
yet  there  were  endless  varieties  of  disposition 
individually.  Some  were  better  natured  than 
others;  some  were  thoughtful  and  painstaking  in 
their  work,  while  others  were  absolutely  reckless, 
and  cared  for  little  else  than  fun  and  frolic.  I  am 
not  sure  the  latter  class  did  not  turn  out  the  best 
officers  in  the  long  run,  provided  always  they  were 
not  kicked  out  of  the  service  for  insubordination 
before  they  had  time  to  qualify.  You  must  have 
a  certain  amount  of  go  in  an  officer,  and  these 
scallywags  often  steadied  down  when  they  obtained 
more  responsible  positions.  I  fancy  many  a  digni- 
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fied  captain  of  a  big  liner  would  not  care  to  have  all 
his  youthful  escapades  known  to  his  passengers, 
who,  no  doubt,  are  congratulating  themselves  on 
having  such  a  very  correct  commander  on  the 
bridge.  One  thing  seemed  common  to  both  kinds 
of  youngsters ;  they  invariably  managed  to  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  one  of  the  lady  passengers, 
and  even  went  so  far,  sometimes,  as  to  swear 
eternal  fidelity,  and  make  elaborate  arrangements 
to  enter  the  matrimonial  state  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  As,  however,  these  rash  in- 
dividuals were  always  of  tender  years  (they  did 
not  make  so  many  promises  when  nearer  man's 
estate),  the  consequences  were  never  serious ;  and 
next  voyage  would  find  the  young  lady  (always  the 
elder  of  the  two)  the  blushing  bride  of  some  gallant 
colonial,  and  the  youngster  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  a  fresh  girl — a  striking  example  of  the 
Spanish  proverb  that  "  One  nail  drives  out 
another."  No  harm,  however,  was  done,  and  I 
don't  think  any  hearts  were  really  broken,  though 
the  love-making,  while  it  lasted,  was  very  hot  and 
strong.  Of  course,  each  youngster  laughed  at  his 
messmate's  courtship,  while  vowing  his  own  con- 
stancy eternal ;  and,  occasionally,  a  comic  episode 
provided  much  fun  for  the  berth.  I  remember  one 
solemn  youth,  who  had  the  unusual  distinction,  in 
those  days,  of  being  almost,  or  quite,  a  teetotaller, 
who  got  very  much  enamoured  of  a  young  lady 
who  was  returning  to  Melbourne  under  the 
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captain's  charge.  Day  after  day,  and  evening  after 
evening,  when  he  was  not  on  watch,  you  would 
see  this  love-sick  swain  cuddled  up  to  his  girl  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner,  spooning  for  all  he 
was  worth,  and  apparently  she  was  just  as  badly 
hit.  The  courtship  began,  as  usual,  in  the  warm 
weather,  and  continued  till  we  reached  Port  Phillip. 
Even  when  running  down  our  easting  on  the 
"  Roaring  Forties,"  these  two  were  always  on  deck 
together ;  and,  one  day,  while  the  passengers  were 
watching,  and  occasionally  catching  some  of  the 
birds — albatross,  molly  hawks,  Cape  pigeons,  etc. 
— the  young  lady  expressed  a  wish  to  secure  a 
Mother  Carey's  chicken  (stormy  petrel).  Now, 
sailors  are  very  superstitious,  or  were  then,  and 
never  by  any  chance  hurt  a  "  Mother  Carey's 
chicken,"  for  they  say  it  brings  bad  luck  if  you 

molest  them.    Our  friend,  C ,  however,  was  so 

infatuated  that  he  got  a  reel  of  crochet  cotton,  and, 
after  some  time,  managed  to  get  one  of  these  little 
birds  entangled  and  hauled  on  board.  Disregard- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  his  chums,  and  the  very 
evident  horror  of  the  old  quartermaster  at  the 
wheel,  he  got  the  ship's  doctor  to  kill  it  with  a 
whiff  of  prussic  acid,  and,  skinning  it,  dressed  the 
small  bunch  of  plumage,  at  least  the  interior  of 
it,  with  arsenical  soap,  promising  his  ladylove  to 
have  the  little  creature  properly  set  up  by  a  taxi- 
dermist on  his  arrival  in  port.  Loud  and  deep 
were  the  growls  from  the  forecastle  when  this  foul 
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murder  became  known  (which  it  did,  through  the 
medium  of  the  scandalised  quartermaster),  and 
many  were  the  predictions  we  should  never  reach 
Melbourne  in  safety;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
had  a  particularly  good  run,  and  dropped  anchor 
in  Hobson's  Bay  without  the  slightest  mishap. 
The  leave-taking  was  agonising  to  behold.  She 
was  going  quite  two  miles  away,  and  it  might  be 
two  or  three  days  before  he  could  spare  time  to 
cover  the  distance,  and  make  the  acquaintance  of 
her  father  and  family.  He  came  down  to  the  berth 
after  this  trying  separation,  only  to  be  met  with  a 
fire  of  chaff  from  his  messmates,  which  almost 
upset  even  his  equable  temperament.  Next  day 
he  took  his  "  petrel  "  to  be  stuffed  by  a  man  in 
Sandbridge,  and  a  few  days  after,  having  obtained 
leave,  went  up  to  Melbourne  with  it  nicely  set  up 
in  a  glass-case,  full  of  hope,  and  fondly  anticipating 
a  renewal  of  his  courtship  with  the  sanction  of  his 
beloved's  parents.  Alas  for  the  uncertainty  of 
human  affairs!  In  two  hours'  time  he  was  on 
board  again — a  limp  and  dejected  mortal.  The 
lady's  father,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  wealthy  florist 
in  Melbourne,  met  him  at  the  door,  refused  to 
admit  him,  accused  him  of  mercenary  intentions  in 
endeavouring  to  entrap  his  daughter's  affections, 
and  finally  kicked  him  and  his  bird  into  the  street, 
vowing  worse  vengeance  if  ever  he  showed  his  nose 
on  his  doorstep  again. 

Poor   C.,   in  addition   to   this   repulse  and  the 
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laceration  of  his  finest  feelings,  he  had  to  undergo 
the  taunts  of  his  fellows,  who,  hearing  the  girl's 
father  was  a  florist,  promptly  put  it  about  he  kept 
a  fruit  and  potato  stall  in  Paddy's  Market.  The 
"  Mother  Carey's  chicken,"  in  its  broken-glass 
case  on  the  shelf,  in  our  berth,  going  home,  was  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  tragic  ending  of  this 
nautical  "  Idyll."  Doubtless,  some  of  my  sea- 
faring friends  thought  it,  and  only  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  disaster,  what  but  ill-luck  could  anyone 
expect  who  was  stupid  enough  to  slay  a  stormy 
petrel  for  a  gage  d'amour?  The  particular  mid, 
whose  doleful  story  I  have  just  related,  was,  as  no 
doubt  you  have  already  gathered,  one  of  the  quiet, 
steady,  plodding  ones,  who  never  got  into  trouble 
with  his  superiors,  and  was  very  well  liked,  though 
incessantly  chaffed  by  his  messmates.  Others  I 
have  known  of  quite  a  different  character.  One 
especially  comes  to  my  mind's  eye  as  I  write,  a 
youngster  named  Mitchell.  He  was,  I  think,  the 
cheekiest  boy  I  ever  knew.  Coming  on  board  as 
a  first  voyager,  and  a  very  small  one  at  that,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  be  suppressed.  True,  he 
had  been  on  one  of  the  training-ships,  the  Wor- 
cester or  Conway,  and  therefore  had  had  a  pre- 
liminary education  in  things  nautical ;  but  this,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  seniors  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
excuse  for  his  unbounded  impudence  to  them,  and 
many  were  the  lickings  he  got  in  consequence. 
He  was  a  small,  but  wiry,  and  thoroughly  healthy 
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youngster,  and  turned  out  a  very  good  sailor 
afterwards.  His  chief  worry  was  a  big  second  or 
third  voyager,  who  seemed  to  be  always  pulling  his 
ears  for  cheek.  This,  all  in  good-humour  be  it 
understood ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly 
obnoxious  to  the  junior.  Had  Mitchell  left  off 
provoking  his  enemy,  no  doubt  matters  would  soon 
have  settled  down  into  the  ordinary  course  of  good- 
fellowship  usually  to  be  found  in  a  midshipmen's 
mess,  but  the  boy  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
keep  his  tongue  quiet,  though  I  often  gave  him 
good  advice  on  the  subject,  for  I  really  liked  the 

little  chap.    Jimmy  N ,  the  senior  in  question, 

was  a  native  of  Cape  Town,  and  although,  I 
believe,  purely  English-bred,  had  some  of  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  the  "  nigger,"  such 
as  crisp,  curly  hair,  and  a  somewhat  dark,  though 
clear  complexion,  also  tremendous  pedal  extremi- 
ties, even  for  his  six  feet  of  height.  This  was 
enough  for  Mitchell  who,  when  out  of  range,  would 
taunt  his  messmate  with  having  a  touch  of  the 
tar-brush  in  him,  and  declare  four  of  his  shoes 
placed  end  to  end  would  fill  a  six-foot  bunk. 
Often  he  would  address  him  in  "  Christy  Minstrel  '' 
language,  thereby  raising  his  adversary's  ire  to  an 
alarming  extent.  I  was  always  coming  to  the 
rescue  when  I  thought  the  punishment  was  going 
a  little  too  far,  and  was  consequently  much 
esteemed  by  "  young  audacity,"  who  looked  upon 
me  as  a  protector,  though  occasionally  I  saw  fit 
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to  chastise  him  myself.  One  day  I  entered  the 
berth  and  found  Jimmy  had  forced  Mitchell  to  put 
on  the  gloves  and  have  a  boxing  bout.  As  the 
former  was  full  six  feet,  and  very  muscular,  while 
Mitchell  was  about  five  feet  four,  with  arms  like 
pipe  stems,  you  may  judge  the  match  was  anything 
but  a  fair  one.  "  Come,  come,  Jimmy,"  I  said ; 
"  this  is  a  little  too  one-sided.  If  you  want  a  turn 
have  one  with  me."  Jimmy  assented,  and  we  soon 
got  to  work,  Mitchell  sitting  on  a  chest  with  his 
knees  up  to  his  chin,  like  the  imp  he  was,  very 
delighted  with  the  alteration.  I  could  box  fairly 
well,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  out  my  antagonist 
knew  very  little  indeed  about  "  the  noble  art  of 
self-defence  " ;  and,  to  the  huge  delight  of  my 
young  friend  (who  cackled  in  a  peculiarly  aggrava- 
ting manner  the  whole  time)  I  was  able  to  do  as 
I  liked  with  the  big  fellow,  who,  after  about  ten 
minutes,  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  cried  a  go.  I 
don't  think  he  had  fairly  hit  me  once,  and  his  air 
of  disgust,  as  he  drew  off  the  gloves,  was  decidedly 
comical.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  a  few  lessons, 
which  I  did,  and  I  heard  he  afterwards  became 
quite  a  noted  bruiser.  This  accomplishment  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  after  life,  notably,  on  one 
occasion.  I  had  lost  sight  of  him,  but  the  details 
were  related  to  me  by  a  mutual  friend  who  was 
his  shipmate  at  the  time.  One  evening,  when  his 
ship  was  lying  at  Sandridge  Pier,  Jimmy  went  on 
shore,  and,  returning  pretty  late,  went  for  a  last 
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liquor  up  into  an  hotel  in  Bay  Street.  On  entering, 
he  saw  a  little  crowd  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and,  on 
investigation,  he  found  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
were  being  raffled  for.  Allowed  to  take  a  chance, 
he  threw  and  won  it.  The  whole  thing,  however, 
was  a  plan  on  the  part  of  some  sharpers  to  get 
his  sovereign,  and  they  had  no  intention  of  parting 
with  the  valuables,  which  were  no  doubt  their 
stock-in-trade.  They  began  to  raise  objections 
and  hustle  Jimmy,  but  he,  taking  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance,  grabbed  his  property,  and  striking  out 
right  and  left  fought  his  way  out,  and,  putting  his 
best  foot  foremost,  reached  his  ship  in  safety.  On 
examining  his  prize,  he  found  he  had  got  a  really 
valuable  watch,  while  the  chain  also  was  a  very 
good  one.  Both  had  been  probably  purloined  by 
these  sharks,  whom  he  had  so  neatly  outwitted. 
Another  of  Mitchell's  foes  was  the  fourth  mate. 
How  this  man  had  ever  got  into  the  service  was 
to  us  a  mystery,  for  he  was  not  of  the  same  class 
as  the  rest  of  the  berth,  and  was,  moreover,  dirty 
and  untidy ;  also,  an  arrant  coward,  a  most  unfor- 
givable sin  in  our  estimation.  I  often  wanted  to 
have  a  "  dust  up  "  with  him,  but  he  invariably 
shirked  it.  I  once  thought  I  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  him  to  the  scratch  ;  for  I  found  him  sitting 
on  Mitchell's  back,  as  he  lay  face  downward  on  a 
chest,  singing  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  beating  time 
on  the  youngster's  cranium  with  a  pair  of  beei- 
bones,  which  he  plied  with  much  vigour.  The 
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dish,  with  the  remains  of  the  dinner  beef,  was  on 
the  table,  so,  taking  up  another  pair  of  bones,  I 
started  an  additional  accompaniment  on  the 
bully's  own  pate.  This  was  not  at  all  to  his  liking, 
and  remonstrances,  accompanied  with  much  pro- 
fanity, flowed  freely  from  his  great  blubber  lips. 
I  told  him  he  had  his  remedy  if  he  cared  to  take  it ; 
but  that,  just  as  often  as  I  caught  him  bullying  my 
friend,  I  should  take  his  part.  He  curled  up  as 
usual ;  but,  I  am  glad  to  say,  ceased  his  unwelcome 
attentions  to  Mitchell,  much  to  the  latter's  satis- 
faction. That  boy,  however,  was  always  in  some 
scrape,  and  one  night,  in  Melbourne,  was  the  cause 
of  a  mighty  stramash.  We  were  lying  alongside 
Sandridge  Pier,  on  this  eventful  evening,  and  I, 
and  two  or  three  others,  were  quietly  smoking  and 
yarning  at  the  gangway,  when  Mitchell  crawled 
on  board,  bruised,  ragged,  minus  his  cap,  and  his 
face  covered  with  blood.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
gone  on  shore  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  been  set 
upon  by  some  Larrikins  in  Bay  Street,  who  had 
half-killed  him.  No  doubt  they  had  felt  the  lash 
of  his  sharp  tongue,  but  they  had  undoubtedly 
served  him  shamefully.  A  consultation  was  held, 
and  we  determined  to  try  and  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  thing ;  for,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  had  become 
pretty  frequent  of  late.  Round  we  went  to  all  the 
Blackwall  ships  in  port,  and,  relating  the  circum- 
stances, soon  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  goodish 
number  of  "  brassbounders,"  all  keen  to  teach  the 
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roughs  a  lesson.  Sallying  forth,  we  encountered 
the  "  larrikins  "  in  strong  force  near  the  London 
Hotel,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  battle  was  in 
progress.  These  fellows,  though  very  brave  when 
ten  to  one,  don't  really  care  for  hard  knocks,  so  we 
had  not  much  difficulty  in  giving  them  a  hiding 
which,  for  some  time,  at  any  rate,  they  did  not 
forget.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  passing 
through  some  big  iron  gates  which  then  stood  near 
"  The  London,"  I  saw  a  small  gang  of  these 
fellows,  and,  being  quite  alone,  kept  my  eyes  and 
ears  open.  "  Now's  your  time,"  said  one ;  "  he's  by 
himself."  "Not  good  enough,"  was  the  reply; 
"  he's  '  Blackwall  '—look  at  his  cap."  We  had 
established  a  proper  funk,  and  none  of  our  crowd 
were  again  molested  during  our  stay  in  the  port. 
The  Orwell  was  well  found  and  manned,  and  the 
voyage  out  was  devoid  of  incident;  the  usual 
alternations  of  calm  and  storm,  fine  weather  and 
foul,  being,  of  course,  experienced.  Only  one  rather 
comical  scene  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  which  I 
will  relate.  One  day,  when  running  down  the 
north-east  trades,  our  chief  took  it  into  his  head 
to  scale  the  guns,  i.e.  fire  them  off  with  blank 
cartridge  to  see  if  they  were  in  order.  The  maga- 
zine was  opened,  and  charges  of  powder  and  fuses 
brought  up  on  deck.  These  fuses  were  long  quills 
placed  in  the  touch-hole  of  the  gun,  the  lower  end 
piercing  the  flannel  bag  containing  the  charge  of 
powder,  and  the  upper  end  having  a  detonator  on 
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the  top.  They  were  filled  with  a  fine  powder. 
Well,  the  guns  were  loaded,  the  fuses  inserted,  and 
the  mate  pulled  the  trigger  line  ;  the  hammer  of  the 
lock  descended  on  the  detonator,  but  a  faint  click 
was  all  we  heard.  Another  fuse  was  tried,  and  yet 
another,  but  without  any  other  result.  They  were 
either  damp,  or  had  become  useless  through  age. 
So  the  chief  decided  to  remove  the  lock,  and 
prime  the  gun,  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  from 
a  powder-flask.  Orders  were  given  to  the  cook 
to  make  the  galley-poker  red  hot,  and  stand  by 
to  bring  it  out  when  called  for.  The  gun  was 
primed,  the  poker  brought  and  applied  to  the 
touch-hole,  but  still  no  result,  for  the  breeze,  enter- 
ing in  at  the  port,  had  blown  the  priming  away. 
"  Bring  the  skylight  cover,"  shouted  the  mate,  and 
forthwith  the  brand  new  cover  of  the  saloon  sky- 
light was  fetched,  and,  after  the  end  had  been 
stoppered  to  the  rail,  dropped  down  over  the  port. 
The  gun  being  reprimed,  the  red  hot  poker  was 
again  applied,  and  this  time  the  big  gun  went  off 
with  a  terrific  explosion.  Alas,  something  else  went 
off  also,  for  in  the  hurry  to  fire  the  gun,  no  one 
had  noticed  that  the  skylight  cover  was  hanging 
down  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  instead  of 
being  bunched  up  on  its  breech ;  so,  after  the  dis- 
charge, all  that  remained  of  it  was  represented  by 
a  few  smouldering  fragments  of  canvas  attached 
to  the  rail  by  the  stoppings. 

"  Bedad,  it's  gone,"  said  the  mate ;  and  there  he 
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stood,  looking  as  puzzled  an  Irishman  as  one  ever 
saw.  This  mishap  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
attempts  to  scale  the  guns,  which  were  never  again 
meddled  with  during  the  voyage,  and  for  the  next 
few  days  the  sailmaker  was  busily  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a  new  skylight  cover.  This  sailmaker  was  a  bit 
of  a  character  in  his  way,  and  had  a  fixed  idea  he 
could  knock  Sims  Reeves  into  a  cocked-hat  in 
the  matter  of  singing  sentimental  ballads.  He 
favoured  us  with  his  rendering  of  these  every 
second  dog-watch,  and  caused  no  end  of  amuse- 
ment while  doing  so,  for  he  always  closed  his  eyes 
as  if  in  raptures  while  he  warbled  his  ditties.  The 
effect  was  most  comical,  and,  needless  to  remark, 
he  was  often  pressed  to  sing  by  some  of  our  crowd, 
who  were  always  pulling  his  leg.  The  less  said 
about  his  voice  the  better,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
perfectly  satisfied  that  had  he  taken  up  operatic 
singing  instead  of  sailmaking  he  would  have  made 
his  fortune. 

The  catering  for  the  mess  was  far  beyond 
anything  I  have  seen  before  or  since,  even  bottled 
beer  was  in  stock,  and,  of  course,  we  all  were  hugely 
delighted.  Wejelt  a  bit  different  on  the  homeward 
journey,  for  there  was  very  little  stock  left.  It 
appeared  the  third  mate,  who  was,  of  course, 
caterer,  had  obtained  an  appointment  in  Sydney, 
and  was  leaving  the  ship  there.  So  he  had  not  only 
bought  superfluous  luxuries,  but  had  not  troubled 
to  economise  on  the  passage  out — a  course  of 
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action  which  resulted  in  many  "  banyan  days  v 
after  he  had  left,  and  much  reviling  of  his  memory, 
coupled  with  malignant  wishes  concerning  his 
future  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

Here  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
some  of  the  passengers  I  have  met  in  my  various 
voyages.  Most,  of  course,  I  have  entirely  for- 
gotten, though,  no  doubt,  very  good  friends  at  the 
time ;  but  one  or  two  stand  out  to  this  day  very 
clearly  in  my  mind's  eye.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if 
it  was  on  the  Orwell  or  the  next  voyage,  we  noticed 
a  very  handsome  girl  come  on  board  at  Blackwall. 
She  was  well,  but  quietly  dressed,  and  apparently 
was  travelling  by,  herself.  A  second-class  pas- 
senger, she  was  berthed  in  the  'tween  decks,  having 
a  cabin  to  herself  near  the  after-hatch.  If 
beauty  exercises  a  powerful  sway  on  shore,  it  is  ten 
times  more  potent  at  sea.  Such  being  the  case, 
this  young  lady  had  plenty  of  admirers  on  board 
(the  midshipmen,  one  and  all,  being,  of  course, 
among  her  most  devoted  slaves),  and  she  daily 
held  a  sort  of  court,  either  on  deck,  or  in  the 
second-class  quarters.  Naturally,  most  of  the  other 
women  were  wildly  jealous,  and  showed  it  on  every 
possible  occasion  in  their  usual  amiable  manner. 
They  kept  a  sharp  look  out  to  see  if  they  could 
catch  her  tripping,  but  it  was  not  a  bit  of  good  ;  she 
was  much  too  clever  to  compromise  herself,  and 
played  off  one  admirer  against  another  with  great 
dexterity,  never  allowing  one  to  monopolise  her 
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company  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Her  conduct 
was  exceedingly  correct,  and  her  diplomacy 
admirable.  This  state  of  affairs  went  on  till  some- 
where near  the  "  Line,"  when  one  day  she  com- 
plained of  pains  in  her  inside,  which  she  attributed 
to  some  pickles  she  had  eaten.  Of  course, 
unbounded  sympathy  was  forthcoming,  and  many 
regrets  were  expressed  when  she  broke  up  her 
court  early  in  the  evening,  and  retired  to  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  cabin.  Next  morning  she  did  not 
appear  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  it  was  stated  she 
was  very  ill,  and  that  the  doctor  was  with  her. 
Presently,  strange  rumours  began  to  circulate,  and 
the  faces  of  her  hitherto  suppressed  rivals,  began 
to  develop  smiles  of  a  scornful  and  sardonic  char- 
acter. Ultimately,  the  truth  came  out.  The 
"  pickle  "  theory  was  discarded,  and  the  internal 
convulsions  found  to  have  been  due  to  the  sud- 
denly developed  activity  of  a  fine  boy,  who,  with 
our  medico's  assistance,  had  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene,  thereby  increasing  our  passenger 
list  by  one.  The  poor  little  chap  did  not  last  long 
however,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  he  died,  and  a 
tiny  canvas  package  was  reverently  dropped 
overboard,  but  without  the  usual  burial  formalities, 
for  it  had  not  been  baptised.  Of  course,  these 
events  were  the  source  of  supreme  satisfaction  to 
the  other  second-class  ladies ;  and  I  never  quite 
realised  the  merciless  vindictiveness  of  some 
women  to  those  of  their  own  sex  who  have  erred 
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in  "  loving  not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  till  I  saw  how 
this  unfortunate  girl  was  treated  when  she  was  well 
enough  to  leave  her  cabin  and  come  on  deck  for 
a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

Contempt  and  loathing  were  plainly  shown 
whenever  she  drew  near  one  of  her  own  sex  (with, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  one  or  two  notable  exceptions), 
and  remarks  passed  in  her  hearing  which  I  myself 
almost  blushed  to  hear.  Really  she  had  been  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  Deceived  and 
ruined  by  a  wealthy  cad,  who,  after  he  had  satisfied 
his  lust,  declined  to  keep  his  solemn  promise  to 
marry  her,  she  had  been  sent  out  to  some  rela- 
tions in  Australia,  where  she  hoped  her  shame 
would  be  hidden.  Owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  or  some  other  cause,  the  baby  was  born  too 
soon,  and  therefore  she  had  to  suffer  the  additional 
torture  of  the  bitter  sarcasms  and  unconcealed 
scorn  of  the  other  women  on  board,  which  lasted 
unabated  till  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The  men's 
behaviour  was  very  different.  They  rallied  round 
the  poor  "  Magdalen,"  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our 
sex,  I  can  safely  say,  she  was  treated  with  more 
courtesy  than  ever  before.  Not  a  loose  word  or 
look  ever  passed  in  spite  of  her  "  faux  pas  " ;  she 
was  really  a  good  girl,  and  very  well  educated.  I 
heard  afterwards  she  went  up  country,  and  married 
a  well-to-do  squatter,  but  not  before  she  had  made 
him  fully  acquainted  with  her  painful  history.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  she  made  him  a  good  and 
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faithful  wife.  One  found  a  much  greater  variety 
among  the  Australian  passengers  than  in  the 
people  going  to  India.  Society  in  the  great 
Dependency  had  been  more  or  less  stereotyped  for 
decades,  whereas,  in  the  newer  colonies,  there  was 
room  waiting  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
on  one  condition  only,  viz.  that  they  were  prepared 
to  work ;  and  very  well  the  work  paid  those  who 
were  ready  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in 
those  days.  I  have  taken  young  fellows  out  third- 
class  one  voyage,  and  on  the  next  found  them  well 
on  the  road  to  success,  though  probably  their  first 
jobs  were  very  humble  ones.  The  one  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  take  any  job  offered,  and  then  keep  a 
look  out  for  a  better  one.  Never  refuse  a  first  job 
they  were  often  given,  just  as  a  test  of  capability 
and  willingness.  I  have  also  taken  out  some 
would-be  colonists  who  have  utterly  failed  to  make 
even  a  bare  living.  This  was  invariably  their  own 
fault.  Either  they  were  too  lazy  to  work  or  too 
big  to  accept  the  jobs  offered.  The  "  Cornstalk  " 
has  plenty  of  "  side,"  or,  as  he  terms  it,  "  blow,"  on 
his  own  part ;  but  he  never  sees  any  use  for  it  in  a 
"  new  chum."  I  remember  once  taking  out  a 
parson's  son  in  the  saloon.  He  was  very  popular, 
being  of  an  amusing  disposition,  and  was  indefati- 
gable in  getting  up  concerts,  dances,  etc.,  on  the 
passage  out.  I  fancy  he  had  letters  of  introduction, 
but  they  were  either  to  the  wrong  sort  of  people,  or 
he  did  not  think  the  offers  made  him  good  enough. 
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And  once  refused,  these  are  not  often  repeated. 
He  failed  to  get  any  decent  employment,  and,  when 
his  money  was  gone,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  an 
offer  of  his  grub  and  ten  shillings  a  week  to  sing 
at  a  low  music-hall.  When  you  consider  the  men 
who  caulked  the  ship's  deck  while  we  lay  along- 
side the  pier  got  ten  shillings  a  day  of  eight  hours, 
you  may  gather  his  services  were  not  rated  very 
highly.  Next  voyage,  on  our  arrival,  he  came  on 
board,  nearly  starved,  and  we  used,  as  a  charity, 
to  take  him  down  to  the  berth,  and  give  him  a  feed. 
At  his  earnest  supplication,  we  helped  him  stow 
away  on  the  return  trip.  When  well  on  the  road, 
he  came  forth,  and  faced  the  captain's  wrath.  He 
was,  after  a  severe  talking  to,  appointed  "  Jemmy 
Ducks,"  or  butcher's  assistant ;  his  chief  duty  being 
to  clean  out  the  pig-pens  and  hen-coops.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit,  so  he  made  an  arrangement 
to  pay  second-class  fare  on  his  arrival  in  England. 
A  note,  sent  on  shore  at  the  "  Lizard,"  brought  his 
father  to  meet  us  at  Blackwall ;  but  he  gave  his 
son  a  rare  fright  by  declaring  he  would  not  pay  a 
penny,  and  it  was  only  when  my  lord  was  about  to 
be  given  in  charge  and  hauled  off  to  chokey  that 
he  relented  and  shelled  out  the  needful. 

Another  passenger  who  was  extremely  popu- 
lar one  outward  trip  was  a  little  sandy-haired 
man  with  a  straggling  beard,  who,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  a  plump,  good-looking  woman,  and  a 
rare  lot  of  children,  rising  in  steps,  from  the  baby 
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to  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  occupied  two 
or  three  cabins  in  the  second-class.  They  were 
most  hospitable  people,  and  were  especially  good 
to  us  mids.  Many  a  time,  when  going  below  at 
midnight,  after  a  cold  and  wet  first  watch,  I  have 
been  bailed  up  by  the  chap  when  passing  his 
cabin  and  given  a  raw  nip  to  send  me  to,  my  bunk 
comfortable,  and  his  good  wife  had  always  a  store 
of  our  socks,  etc.,  to  darn,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her  own  "  callow  brood  "  must  have  given  her 
plenty  of  that  kind  of  work.  They  were  always 
getting  up  concerts  or  other  festivities,  and  invari- 
ably provided  supper  for  the  performers.  The 
children  were  good-tempered,  merry  little  things, 
of  whom  I  became  quite  fond.  They  were  voted 
by  us  the  jolliest,  and  apparently  the  happiest 
family  we  had  ever  sailed  with.  Melbourne  was 
reached  at  last,  and  anchor  dropped  in  Hobson's 
Bay.  I  was  talking  to  the  head  of  the  family,  who 
invited  me  to  go  ashore  with  him  if  I  could  get 
leave,  and  offered  to  lend  me  a  ten-pound  note  if  I 
wanted  one,  when,  someone  passing,  called  our 
attention  to  a  boaf  which  was  coming  alongside, 
and  said,  "  Those  are  the  detectives ;  I  wonder 
who  they  are  after."  My  friend  turned  a  little 
pale,  and  suggested  a  nip  of  brandy,  to  obtain 
which  we  proceeded  to  the  steward's  pantry. 
Hardly  had  we  swallowed  the  delectable  liquid, 
when  one  of  the  cuddy  servants  came  up  and  said, 

"  Captain  would  like  to  speak  to  Mr ."    He 
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ascended  the  poop-ladder,  and  I  followed  at  once 
to  see  what  was  up,  for  his  nervousness  had  not 
escaped  my  notice  ;  and,  to  my  intense  dismay,  for 
I  really  liked  the  man,  I  saw  him  handcuffed  and 
passed  down  into  the  police-boat.  His  wife,  who, 
I  really  believe,  was  entirely  innocent  of  all  com- 
plicity, was  broken-hearted  when  she  learned  he 
had  been  arrested  for  embezzlement.  It  appeared 
he  was  manager  to  a  firm  of  builders  or  something 
of  the  kind,  and  had  collared  some  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  sailed  for  Australia.  His 
movements  had,  however,  been  traced,  and  an 
eminent  detective  sent  out  overland,  arriving  just 
in  time  to  make  the  capture.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  detective  had  accidentally  left  his  warrant 
behind  him  when  sailing ;  but  our  friend,  knowing 
the  game  was  up,  had  not  even  asked  for  a  sight  of 
it.  They  all  went  home  in  the  first  ship  sailing ; 
he,  of  course,  in  durance  vile.  I  believe  he  got 
some  years'  penal  servitude ;  but  I  understand  the 
money  was  never  recovered.  Only  about  four  or 
five  pounds  were  found  on  the  prisoner  when 
arrested,  and  he  declared  he  had  spent  the  rest. 
I  beg  leave  to  doubt  this  statement,  seeing  he 
offered  to  lend  me  a  tenner  five  minutes  before  he 
had  the  bracelets  on.  In  my  opinion,  the  loot  had 
been  cleanly  concealed,  or  banked  under  an 
assumed  name,  to  be  claimed  on  his  release.  I 
often  pondered  over  this  phase  of  the  affair,  and 
when  very  short  of  cash  at  the  end  of  our  stay  in 
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Melbourne  regretted  I  had  not  accepted  his  tempt- 
ing offer — bad  morality,  I  am  afraid,  but  very 
natural  under  the  circumstances. 

Yet  another  passenger  stands  out  in  my  memory 
after  all  these  years.  I  had  just  served  my  time  in 
the  Blackwall  Line,  and,  not  getting  the  berth  I 
wanted  in  the  service,  thought  I  would  try  else- 
where. Accordingly,  I  shipped  as  third  mate  on  a 
little  full-rigged  ship  sailing  out  of  London,  but 
owned  in  one  of  the  Scotch  ports.  It  was  a  very 
inferior  service,  and  I  soon  went  back  to  my  first 
love.  We  carried  a  few  passengers,  and,  among 
them,  was  a  young  fellow  of  three  or  four-and- 
twenty,  who,  I  fancy,  had  failed  to  do  any  good  at 
home,  and  was  being  sent  out  by  his  people  to  try 
his  luck  in  the  colonies,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  till  some  of  his  escapades  had  blown 
over.  He  was  like  a  good  many  of  his  sort,  not  at 
all  bad  company,  and  soon  used  to  come  and 
smoke  and  yarn  in  the  small  cabin  opening  on  to 
the  deck,  occupied  by  the  second  mate  and  myself. 
In  this  ship  we  carried  two  boats  turned  upside 
down  on  skids  between  the  break  of  the  poop  and 
the  mainmast.  Underneath  one  of  these  our 
friend  had  obtained  permission  to  sling  a  ham- 
mock, and  during  the  hot  weather  he  passed  most 
of  his  time  in  it  smoking,  reading,  and  also  taking 
frequent  pulls  at  a  black  bottle  containing  some- 
thing a  good  deal  stronger  than  water.  One  fine 
afternoon,  I  had  something  particular  to  tell  him, 
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so  went  to  his  hammock  and  found  him  fast  asleep. 
I  woke  him  up,  and  was  going  to  tell  him  what  I 
had  come  for,  when,  to  my  amazement  and  disgust, 
he  poured  forth  a  string  of  oaths,  and  before  I  saw 
what  he  was  up  to,  lugged  out  his  black  bottle  and 
smashed   it  over  my  head.      Stunned,   cut,   and 
bleeding,  I  fell  prostrate  on  the  deck,  while  he  was 
unceremoniously  bundled   out   of   the   hammock, 
and  taken  before  the  captain,  who  soon  saw  he  was 
mad  drunk.    He  was  placed  in  confinement,  but, 
when  he  got  sober,  was  released  on  offering  me  a 
handsome  apology.     My  cuts  were  only  super- 
ficial, and  I  soon  got  all  right  again,  and  things 
went  on  as  before.     After  passing  the  Cape,  we 
encountered  heavy  weather,  and  one  day  I  was 
standing  by  the  poop-ladder  (we  had  only  one  in 
this  ship,  which  was  amidships),  and  I  was  talking 
to  this  chap  when  we  shipped  a  green  sea,  which 
came  in  by  the  main  rigging,  and  swept  everything, 
including  ourselves,  down  into  the  lee  scuppers. 
No  one,   who   has   never   experienced  it,   would 
believe  the   force  a  solid  column   of  water  can 
create.     My  arms  were  almost  wrenched  out  of 
their  sockets  during  the  second  or  two  I  held  on  to 
the  latter.    I  was  torn  from  my  hold,  and  shot  feet 
foremost,  with  heavy  sea-boots  on,  which  sea-boots 
crashed  full  into  the  ribs  of  my  unfortunate  friend. 
He,  thinking  he  was  overboard,  was  frantically 
trying  to  swim  in  the  water  washing  about  the  deck, 
which  was  fully  three  feet  deep  to  leeward,  when 
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I  came  down  with  a  rush  and  pinned  him  against 
the  bulwarks.  He  was  awfully  bruised,  but  no 
bones  were  broken,  which  was  a  wonder.  Taken 
to  his  cabin,  he  was  attended  to  by  the  skipper, 
for  we  had  no  doctor,  and  after  a  time  got  all  right 
again.  Of  course,  it  was  a  pure  accident,  but  I 
fancy  at  first  he  thought  I  had  been  getting  some 
of  my  own  back.  Such  was,  of  course,  not  the  case, 
for  I  was  as  helpless  before  the  weight  of  water 
as  he  was.  It  has  always,  however,  struck  me  as 
curious  that  of  all  that  ship's  company,  the  only 
two  to  receive  any  damage  on  that  passage  were 
he,  who  in  a  drunken  fit,  had  nearly  killed  me,  and 
me  who  accidentally  had  nearly  killed  him.  Pro- 
vidence has  a  strange  way  of  ordering  affairs  at 
times. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

AFTER  an  uneventful  voyage,  we  arrived  off  Port 
Jackson,  and,  picking  up  our  pilot,  passed  between 
the  frowning  heads  which  guard  the  entrance  into 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  harbours  the  world 
possesses.  The  town  of  Sydney  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  bay,  some  seven  miles  from  the  entrance,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  the  town  a  noble  river,  the 
Paramatta,  runs  up  to  the  town  of  that  name,  a 
distance  of,  I  believe,  some  fifteen  miles.  Although 
only  seven  miles  from  the  "  Heads  "  to  the  "  Circu- 
lar Quay,"  where  our  ship  was  to  berth,  the  inden- 
tations of  the  shores  of  this  harbour  are  such  that 
it  has  been  calculated  that  if  you  followed  the  coast- 
line, you  would  have  to  traverse  some  hundred  miles 
to  reach  the  same  point.  On  either  side  as  you  sail 
or  are  towed  towards  Pinchgut  (an  old-fashioned 
fort  and  magazine  near  the  harbour  base),  you  can 
see  small  bays  and  inlets,  the  shores  well  wooded, 
and  looking  just  the  places  for  picnic  parties. 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  early  'sixties.  Now,  I 
expect,  the  bricks  and  mortar  fiend  has  overrun 
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them,  but  doubtless  some  are  still  left  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners ;  at  any  rate,  I  hope  so.  The  scene 
inside  the  "  Heads  "  provides  a  strong  contrast  to 
that  outside.  There  miles  upon  miles  of  frowning 
cliffs  rise  up  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea, 
and  form  a  splendid  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  ocean.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
very  narrow,  and,  in  my  time,  was  further  protected 
by  a  reef  of  rocks  called  "  The  Sow  and  Pigs," 
which  stretched  half-way  across  just  inside.  Pro- 
bably this  reef  has  since  been  dynamited,  unless  it 
has  been  retained  as  an  additional  defence  against 
an  enemy's  cruisers. 

Along  this  line  of  coast  there  are  several  places 
which  look  like  the  entrance,  notably  one  called 
'  The  Gap,"  a  resemblance  which  caused  the 
wreck  of  the  ill-fated  Dunbar,  which  went  ashore 
there,  only  one  man  out  of  all  her  passengers  and 
crew  being  saved.  He  was  discovered  early  in  the 
morning  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  having  succeeded 
in  climbing  to  a  point  above  the  reach  of  the  waves. 
Even  then  his  rescue  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. A  plucky  man  allowed  himself  to  be  lowered 
over  one  hundred  feet  down  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
and  passed  a  rope  round  him,  by  which  he  was 
hauled  up.  Botany  Bay,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, is  another  beautiful  place,  but  the  water  is 
too  shallow  for  a  harbour.  There  is  a  monument 
there  to  the  French  navigator  La  Perouse,  and 
when  I  was  there  a  capital  hotel  called  the  "  Sir 
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Joseph  Banks,"  where  parties  from  Sydney  go  for 
pleasure.  When  I  reached  Sydney  in  the  early 
'sixties  the  two  principal  streets  were  George  Street 
and  Pitt  Street.  George  Street,  the  older,  was  at 
that  time  in  a  curious  state  of  transition,  and  it  was 
common  to  see  a  magnificent  stone  building  along- 
side a  primitive,  weatherboard  shanty  reminiscent 
of  the  pioneers  of  civilisation,  and  a  few  steps 
further  on  another  up-to-date  building,  and  so  on. 
Now,  I  believe,  it  compares  favourably  with  those 
splendid  thoroughfares  in  the  younger  city  of  Mel- 
bourne, Bourke  Street  and  Collins  Street.  The 
better-class  people  in  Sydney  were  very  nice  and 
hospitable,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  one's  stay  pleasant,  but  the  larrikins,  or 
rowdies,  of  the  town  were  terrors,  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  ill-treating  and  robbing,  if  possible, 
any  of  our  crowd  they  could  manage  to  tackle. 
Consequently  scuffles,  and  occasionally  pitched 
battles,  between  the  two  parties  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  I  well  remember  one  of  these  rows. 
There  used  to  be  a  dancing  saloon  in  George 
Street,  kept  by  a  woman  named  Capper,  and  as  it 
was  not  far  from  the  Circular  Quay,  many  of  our 
officers  and  midshipmen  used  to  put  in  an  hour  or 
two  of  an  evening  there  before  going  on  board  and 
turning  in.  One  evening,  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  I  dropped  in  there  to  smoke  and  watch  the 
dancers.  I  had  not  been  long  in  the  room  before 
I  realised  there  was  a  first-rate  row  brewing.  The 
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place  was  very  full,  and  the  Sydney  larrikins  were 
present  in  great  numbers.  There  was  also  a  strong 
muster  from  the  ships  lying  at  the  quay.  Jeers  and 
insulting  remarks  came  pretty  freely  from  both 
sides,  and  at  last  the  leader  of  the  rowdies  deliber- 
ately put  himself  in  the  way  of  our  third  mate  and 
his  partner,  who  were  waltzing.  A  collision,  of 
course,  followed.  Apologies  were  demanded  by 
both  parties,  and  promptly  refused.  A  short  argu- 
ment was  finished  by  our  man  knocking  the  bully 
down,  and  then  the  fun  began.  It  was  evidently  a 
preconcerted  affair  on  the  part  of  the  Sydney  men, 
for  they  at  once  went  for  us  baldheaded,  and  in  ten 
seconds  a  free  fight  was  going  on  all  round. 
Mother  Capper  begged  us  not  to  fight  on  her 
premises,  but  go  outside ;  and  this  we  did,  somehow 
all  of  a  heap.  Keeping  well  together,  and  fighting 
like  demons,  we  managed  to  get  our  antagonists 
on  the  run.  Up  George  Street  they  went,  we  after 
them.  We  chased  them  to  the  top,  then  along  a 
short  street  at  right  angles — which  I  forget 
the  name  of — and  'then  they  turned  down  Pitt 
Street,  we  following  hot-foot,  for  our  blood  was  up. 
At  the  bottom  of  Pitt  Street,  pursued  and  pursuing 
ran  slap  into  a  cordon  of  police  stretched  across 
the  road.  Being  not  very  big,  I  dodged  under  the 
arms  of  the  huge  constables,  and,  thanking  my 
stars  for  my  luck,  was  soon  on  board.  Few  others 
were  so  fortunate,  and  our  third  mate,  with  most  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides,  were  collared  and 
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marched  to  the  Water  Police  Court,  where  they 
had  to  find  bail  before  being  released ;  after  which 
they  straggled  down  to  the  quay — at  least  our  men 
did — in  twos  and  threes,  most  of  them  bearing 
marks  of  the  fray.  Next  day  the  Magistrate  gave 
them  a  short  but  very  caustic  lecture,  and  fined  all 
impartially.  So  ended  the  "  Battle  of  George 
Street  " ;  but  discoloured  optics  and  missing  molars 
were  much  in  evidence  for  some  days,  not  only 
among  the  seafaring  visitors  to  Sydney,  but  also 
among  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  that  city's 
permanent  population. 

Here  I  may  say  that  in  other  voyages  to  Sydney, 
I  found  the  same  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the 
well-to-do  people,  and  the  lower  classes  towards 
us.  The  former  were  always  kind  and  hospitable, 
but  the  larrikins  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  Such 
a  row  as  I  have  just  described  became  a  rarity  later 
on,  as  police  arrangements  grew  stronger,  but 
several  years  later  it  was  not  advisable  for  a  brass- 
bounder  to  be  ashore  alone  after  dark.  There  was 
a  gang  I  recollect  who  called  themselves  the 
"  Forty  Thieves,"  who  were  a  terror  to  some  of  the 
smaller  mids.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  give  their  leader  a  good  hiding  once  during  a 
dust-up  some  of  us  had  with  a  detachment  of  them. 

Pleasanter  recollections,  however,  are  those  of 
many  courtesies  from  gentlemen  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  making  our  stay  in  Sydney  agree- 
able. To  give  one  instance.  One  voyage  I  had 
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got  rather  chummy  with  one  of  our  passengers, 
and  when  we  dropped  anchor  off  Pinchgut  he  in- 
troduced me  to  a  friend  who  came  off  to  meet  him. 
Finding  I  had  never  been  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  town,  this  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  a  short  trip  up-country.  He  was  going  in  a 
day  or  two  to  a  place  called  Penrith — I  think  in 
the  Blue  Mountains — and  would  be  very  glad  to 
give  me  a  seat  in  his  buggy  if  I  cared  to  come.  Of 
course,  I  jumped  at  the  idea,  and  said  I  would 
most  certainly  accept  his  offer,  provided  I  could 
get  leave.  This  I  obtained,  and  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, my  new  friend  drove  down  to  the  Circular 
Quay,  and  picked  me  up.  After  a  preliminary 
"  nobbier  "  we  started,  and  I  had  the  time  of  my 
life.  The  buggy  was  a  light,  one-horsed  vehicle, 
and  the  "  bit  of  blood  "  in  the  shafts  took  us  along 
at  a  great  rate.  I  must  say  I  was  a  bit  nervous  at 
first,  especially  when  crossing  a  creek,  or  small 
stream,  with  steepish  banks  on  either  side.  There 
was  no  slackening  pace  to  go  down,  as  one  finds  in 
England.  No,  we  fairly  rushed  the  places  at  full 
speed ;  down  one  bank,  through  the  water,  and  up 
the  other  side.  It  was  quite  a  new  experience  to 
me,  and  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Towards  evening 
we  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  put  up  at  a  primi- 
tive sort  of  hotel.  Just  a  wooden  building  with  a 
verandah  round  it,  and  a  big  room  with  a  bar  at 
one  end.  After  a  wash  and  brush-up,  we  sat  down 
to  a  really  good  feed,  and,  when  the  inner  man  was 
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satisfied,  sat  out  under  the  verandah  and  smoked 
and  yarned  till  bed-time.  Next  morning  I  found 
there  was  a  little  mild  excitement  about  the  place. 
The  Sydney  coach  from  up-country  had  been  over- 
turned a  short  distance  away,  and  was  now  standing 
outside  the  hotel,  showing  evident  traces  of  the 
mishap.  I  asked  if  anyone  was  hurt,  but  was  in- 
formed all  had  escaped  with  a  few  cuts  and  bruises 
except  the  driver,  who  had  broken  two  or  three 
ribs.  :'  Who  will  take  the  coach  on  then  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Why,  he  will,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  "  Bill 
don't  mind  a  rib  or  two  smashed ;  there  he  is,  taking 
his  medicine  now,"  pointing  to  a  man  who  was 
liquoring  up  at  the  bar.  And  so  he  did.  Truly, 
they  breed  them  tough  in  the  colonies.  I  had  a 
chat  with  that  same  driver,  and  he  told  me  he  be- 
lieved he  had  at  one  time  or  another  broken  most 
of  his  bones.  How  he  managed  to  drive  I  never 
could  understand,  but  he  was  well  bound  round 
with  bandages,  and  no  doubt  he  gave  the  reins  to 
one  of  his  passengers  for  at  any  rate  part  of  the 
journey ;  for,  of  course,  in  Australia,  everyone  can 
drive. 

We  reached  Sydney  again  in  the  evening,  and, 
after  a  most  enjoyable  trip,  I  said  good-bye 
to  my  host.  I  may  say  that  he  would  not  allow 
me  to  pay  for  anything  during  the  whole  time, 
except  a  casual  liquor  at  a  wayside  inn.  He 
bore  all  the  hotel  expenses,  saying,  in  answer  to 
my  remonstrances :  "No,  no,  old  chap,  this  is 
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my  shout."  I  have  quite  forgotten  his  name 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  but  can  never  forget  his 
splendid  hospitality.  Many  others  in  Sydney  have 
shown  me  similar  kindness,  and  I  never  look  back 
to  my  visits  to  that  city  without  a  wish  to  have 
one  more  glimpse  of  it  and  its  beautiful  surround- 
ings. There  was  a  team  of  English  cricketers  in 
Sydney  during  this  visit,  and  one  afternoon  I  went 
to  see  them  play.  At  that  time  Australian  cricket 
was  in  its  infancy,  but  there  was  a  great  crowd  on 
;'  The  Domain  "  to  see  the  Englishmen.  A  very 
neat  little  swindle  was  played  on  me  on  the  ground. 
All  drinks  were  threepence  a  nobbier — at  least 
that  was  the  minimum — and  as  I  was  watching 
the  play  a  well-dressed  young  fellow  came  up  and, 
showing  me  twopence  in  his  open  hand,  said:  "  I 
say,  can  you  spare  me  a  penny?  I  want  a  nobbier 
dreadfully,  and  I  find  I  have  only  twopence  on 
me.  I'd  do  as  much  for  you  any  day  if  you  wanted 
it."  Of  course,  I  shelled  out  the  penny,  and  he 
thanked  me  and  went  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
refreshment  tent,  while  I  felt  a  glow  of  satisfaction 
at  having  helped  a  fellow-creature  in  distress. 
Towards  evening  I  was  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
ground  when,  to  my  surprise  and  disgust,  the  same 
fellow  came  up  with  the  same  old  yarn.  He  had 
evidently  failed  to  recognise  me.  He  soon  realised 
his  mistake,  however,  when  I  started  talking  to 
him  like  a  "  Dutch  uncle,"  and  promptly  made 
tracks.  On  comparing  notes  with  some  of  my  mess- 
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mates  and  friends,  I  found  he  had  done  most  of 
them  in  the  same  way,  so  he  must  have  had  a 
pretty  good  harvest  during  the  day.  It  was  clever 
though,  wasn't  it,  to  ask  for  the  making-up  coin 
only? 

In  writing  these  reminiscences  I  have  said  little 
or  nothing  about  the  weird  songs  generally  known 
as  "  chanteys,"  which  were  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  nautical  life  in  the  'sixties.  They  were  used  to 
facilitate  the  heavy  work  of  heaving  up  the  anchor, 
pumping  ship,  and  hoisting  the  heavy  topsail  yards 
of  the  period,  besides  the  lighter  labour  of  trimming 
sail,  etc.  Much  of  this  latter  work,  however,  was 
carried  on  by  "  stamp  and  go " — when  sufficient 
men  were  available — a  method  which  consisted 
simply  of  a  number  of  men  tailing  on  the  brace  and 
walking  away  with  it,  thus  swinging  the  yard  with- 
out a  stop  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  When 
"  chanteys  "  were  used,  the  men,  singing  in  unison, 
were  enabled  at  set  intervals  to  throw  their  united 
weight  on  the  rope  or  pump-brake  altogether,  and 
thus  avoided  wasting  their  strength  in  ineffective 
pulls,  as  they  might  have  done  without  this  aid  to 
concentrated  effort.  Some  of  these  songs  were 
merry  and  rollicking,  but  many  were  really  good 
music ;  some  even  pathetic.  Who  that  ever  has 
heard  the  strains  of  "  Outward  Bound,"  or  the  well- 
known  "  Rio  Grande,"  stealing  over  the  expanse 
of  water  in  some  harbour  or  roadstead,  accom- 
panied by  the  musical  clank  of  the  windlass  pawls, 
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can  ever  forget  it  ?  The  very  air  seemed  to  suggest 
regret  at  leaving  the  delights  of  the  shore  to  face 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  an  ocean  voyage, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  shadowed  forth  a  vista  of 
strange  countries,  peoples,  and  customs  to  be  met 
with  when  the  intervening  "  blue  water  "  had  been 
safely  covered. 

The  oldest  of  all  these  "  chanteys  "  was  probably 
"  Cheerily  men,"  or,  as  it  had  got  to  be  corrupted 
in  my  time,  "  Gilly  man."  Another  fine  old 
"  chantey,"  probably  composed  at  the  time  of  the 
gold  rush  in  "forty-nine,"  ran  as  follows: 

"  Blow,  breezes,  blow, 
For  California,  oh! 
For  there's  plenty  of  gold, 
So  I've  been  told, 
In  the  banks  of  Sacramento." 

If  "  Outward  Bound  "  was  plaintive,  and  a  trifle 
melancholy,  "  Homeward  Bound  "  was  very  differ- 
ent, being  joyous  in  the  extreme,  as  was  only 
natural,  and  had  a  much  livelier  tune.  It  was 
usually  sung  with  gusto,  when  heaving  up  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port,  preparatory  to  once  more  heading 
straight  for  "  England,  home,  and  beauty."  "  Blow 
the  man  down,"  another  "  chantey,"  had  no  special 
claims  of  a  musical  nature,  but  was  always  found 
very  useful  for  many  things,  particularly  for  sway- 
ing aloft  the  topsail  yards  after  taking  in,  or  shaking 
out  a  reef.  Commencing  with 

"  Blow  the  man  down,  all  over  the  town,"  (Solo) 
(Way,  hay,  blow  the  man  down.)  (Chorus) 
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the  solo  parts  following  were  generally  made  up  as 
the  song  proceeded — the  soloist  acting  as  impro- 
visatore — many  clever  and  witty  remarks  being  at 
times  introduced,  such  as  sly  hits  at  any  unpopular 
officer,  or  reflections  on  the  quality  of  the  food 
supplied,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  cooked. 
A  good  "  chantey-man  "  was  always  an  acquisition, 
and  usually  thought  no  small  beer  of  himself. 

One  chief  mate  with  whom  I  sailed,  on  some 
special  occasion — what  it  actually  was  I  do  not 
remember — took  it  into  his  head  to  act  as  "  chantey- 
man,"  giving  us  "  Blow  the  man  down " ;  but, 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  improvise,  boldly 
commandeered  "  Where  are  you  going  to,  my 
pretty  maid  ?  "  with  the  following  effect : 

"Where  are  you  going  to  my  pretty  maid?" 

(Solo) 

(Way,  hay,  blow  the  man  down.)  (Chor-us) 

"  I'm  going  a-milking,  sir,  she  said."  (Solo) 

(Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down.) 

(Chorus) 

and  so  on  till  belay  was  piped. 

"  Jean  Francois  "  was  a  "  chantey  "  which  seemed 
to  date  back  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  for  it  ran  as 
follows : 

"  Boney  was  a  warrior, 

Way,  hay,  ah. 
Boney  was  a  warrior, 

Jean  Francois. 
Johnny  Bull  he  caught  him, 

Way,  hay,  ah. 
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And  far  off  did  transport  him, 

Jean  Francois. 
To  the  little  Isle  of  Elba, 

Way,  hay,  ah. 
To  the  little  Isle  of  Elba, 

Jean  Francois." 

and  so  on. 

There  were  many  others,  but  I  think  I  have 
mentioned  the  favourites.  One  extraordinary  one, 
which  always  amused  me,  I  think  I  must  give  in 
full,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  much  as  I  ever  knew  of  it. 
This  was  called  "  Ranzo,"  and  relates  the  woes  of 
a  land-lubber,  who  very  possibly  actually  had 
existed  in  a  bygone  time,  and  who  probably  really 
possessed  this  singular  name,  or,  at  all  events,  one 
of  which  it  is  a  corruption.  The  scene  of  this 
tribulation  and  eventual  relief  being  a  whaler,  it  is 
more  than  likely  some  minor  poet  among  the  crew 
composed  this  "  chantey  "  in  his  hours  of  leisure  to 
celebrate  events  of  which  he  had  personal  know- 
ledge, for  at  times  a  whaler's  life  must  be  deadly 
dull. 

"  RANZO " 

"  Oh,  Ranzo,  was  no  sailor, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 
And  he  shipped  on  board  of  a  whaler, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 
He  could  not  do  his  duty, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 
So  they  took  him  to  the  gangway, 
Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 
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So  they  gave  him  six  and  thirty, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 
Now  the  captain,  being  a  good  man, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 
He  took  him  to  his  cabin, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 
And  taught  him  navi-eye-gation, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo. 
And  taught  him  navi-eye-gation, 

Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo." 

Observe  the  arbitary  introduction  of  an  extra 
syllable  in  "  Navigation  "  to  correspond  with  the 
metre.  The  solo  lines  throughout  were  sometimes 
repeated  when  a  long  pull  was  anticipated.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  further  details  concerning  the 
celebrated  "  Ranzo  "  ever  having  been  brought  to 
light ;  for  if  "  belay  "  had  not  been  piped  when  his 
adventures  had  reached  this  extremely  satisfactory 
stage  in  his  career,  the  "  chantey-man  "  always 
started  to  improvise  solos  on  some  other  subject. 
Possibly  some  of  my  readers  may  know  if 
"  Ranzo "  profited  sufficiently  by  his  skipper's 
kindness  to  qualify  for  a  command  himself.  Jt 
would  be  interesting  to  know.  Of  course,  these 
"  chanteys  "  were  always  used  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  the  ship.  There  were  many  other 
songs  sung  by  the  foremost  hands  in  their  times  of 
relaxation,  marvellous  compositions  of  many 
verses,  never  complete  without  a  chorus  of  some 
kind.  They  generally,  if  not  always,  told  a  tale 
"  Of  moving  incidents  by  flood,"  such  as  sea-fights, 
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encounters  with  pirates,  etc.,  and  were  sung  to  dron- 
ing, melancholy  tunes,  whereby  they  never  found 
favour  with  shoregoing  audiences,  but  were  practi- 
cally confined  to  ships'  forecastles — an  exception 
perhaps  being  found  in  the  semi-nautical  popula- 
tion of  parts  of  the  East-end,  where,  on  passing, 
some  of  the  low  public-houses,  one  might  occa- 
sionally hear  "  We  went  a-cruising,"  or  some  such 
ditty,  being  bellowed  forth  by  raucous  and  semi- 
drunken  voices.  Probably  there  are  very  few  men 
now  living  who  can  recollect  the  words  of  any  of 
these  old  songs,  for  they  have  been  supplanted  by 
music-hall  ditties  and  songs  out  of  comic  opera. 
The  old  songs  were  inane  enough,  but  they  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  records  of  events  that  might 
possibly  have  occurred,  a  merit  which  can  hardly 
be  claimed  by  their  successors.  Times  have 
changed,  and  the  rough-and-ready  old  salts,  with 
their  rough-and-ready  old  songs,  are  alike  nearly 
extinct. 

Looked  upon  by  the  smart  young  men  of  the 
present  day  as  antiquated  old  fossils,  it  is  as  well 
to  remember  that  it  was  by  means  of  these  same 
old  sailors — prime  seamen  every  one  of  them — that 
our  glorious  Empire  was  built  up,  and  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Britain  carried  into  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Let  the  present  generation  hold  the 
Empire  if  it  can ;  they  have  not  to  undergo  one 
half  of  the  dangers  or  discomforts  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Yet  they  seem  to  be  always  discontented 
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and  full  of  insubordination,  to  say  nothing  of 
periodical  strikes.  A  sure  way,  in  my  idea,  to  lose 
the  pride  of  place  once  the  proud  boast  of  the 
British  seaman,  but  which,  unless  we  look  out,  will 
soon  pass  to  a  better-disciplined  and  more  virile 
race. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

AT  last  the  time  came  for  us  to  start  for  home,  and 
everyone  was  glad  that  such  was  the  case,  though 
we  had  all  enjoyed  our  stay  in  Sydney.  Good-byes 
were  said,  warps  cast  off,  and  the  tug  getting  hold 
of  us  towed  us  to  the  "  Heads  " ;  and  then  com- 
menced the  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  voyage. 
The  run  from  Australia  to  Cape  Horn  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  acme  of  discomfort.  Ice,  snow,  heavy  gales, 
leaden  skies,  and  still  more  leaden  seas,  all  combine 
to  produce  an  atmosphere  of  discontent  and  ill- 
humour  in  the  best  regulated  berth.  At  one  time 
hove  to,  bows  on  to  the  tremendous  "  Horn  "  seas ; 
at  another  running  before  the  wind  under  short 
canvas,  but  still  doing  your  ten  knots  an  hour,  an 
officer  on  the  forecastle  as  well  as  one  aft ;  in  either 
case  one  is  cold  and  wet.  In  the  latter  case  the  posi- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  on  the  forecastle  is  enough  to 
drive  one  mad.  Stuck  there,  with  the  wind  from 
the  foresail  shooting  down  your  neck,  and  making 
you  as  cold  as  charity,  while  you  are  straining  your 
eyesight  peering  through  the  fog  and  mist  for  ice 
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— which  you  fancy  every  moment  you  can  see,  but 
are  not  sure  enough  to  hail  the  poop — all  you  can 
do  is  to  try  and  keep  as  calm  as  your  nerves  will 
let  you,  and  call  yourself  all  sorts  of  a  fool  for  ever 
leaving  a  comfortable  home  ashore  to  put  up  with 
this  sort  of  thing.  This  voyage  we  got  round  the 
Horn  without  any  serious  mishap,  and,  passing 
the  Falklands,  headed  north  for  warmer  latitudes, 
Old  sailors  will  realise  the  delight  of  leaving  the 
ice  and  cold  behind  us,  and  the  gradual  change  to 
sunshine  and  warmth  as  we  climb  up  the  degrees 
towards  the  Line.  Albatross  and  Cape  hens  be- 
come scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  once  again  you  see 
the  flying-fish  rising  in  flights  like  a  flock  of  star- 
lings in  a  field,  while  shooting  out  of  the  water 
behind  them  are  seen  their  relentless  enemies,  the 
Albacore  and  Bonita.  All  in  these  favoured 
regions  seems  peace,  but  occasionally  one  runs 
across  a  tragedy  even  in  them,  as  I  will  now  show. 
On  another  voyage  we  shipped  a  passenger  in 
Melbourne  who  went  quite  mad.  The  first 
symptoms  were  noticed  the  evening  of  the  day  we 
sailed,  and  were  as  follows:  About  four  bells  in 
the  first  watch  I  was  talking  to  the  third  mate— 
who,  of  course,  was  in  charge  of  the  deck — when  a 
tall,  gaunt  figure  came  up  the  poop-ladder  and 
began  to  pace  the  deck  on  the  weather  side,  glanc- 
ing now  at  the  binnacle,  and  now  up  aloft,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  was  in  charge.  Who  it  was  we 
had  not  the  slightest  idea,  and  we  did  not  like  to 
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make  any  remark ;  for  he  might  have  been  a  first- 
class  passenger  for  all  we  knew,  though  he  did  not 
look  like  one.  He  paced  up  and  down,  from  the 
break  of  the  poop  to  the  taffrail,  for  some  ten 
minutes,  and  then,  stopping  suddenly,  he  faced 
half-round,  and  putting  has  hands  to  his  mouth, 
hailed  some  vessel.  As  there  was  no  ship  any- 
where near,  this  seemed  odd ;  but  he  apparently 
fancied  he  had  received  an  answer,  for  he  again 
hailed,  "  Yes,  six  hundred  miles  from  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  somewhere."  It  was  now  evident  he  was 
not  quite  right  in  his  mind,  so  I  ran  below  and  told 
the  skipper,  who  was  playing  cards  in  the  saloon. 
Inquiries  showed  the  old  fellow  to  be  a  third-class 
passenger,  who,  of  course,  had  no  business  on  the 
poop  at  all.  He  seemed  dazed  when  spoken  to, 
but  went  down  quietly  to  his  own  quarters.  When 
nearing  the  "  Horn,"  he  went  quite  mad,  and 
created  considerable  alarm  by  ensconsing  himself 
under  one  of  the  tables  in  the  third-class,  holding 
a  revolver  in  one  hand,  and  a  razor  in  the  other, 
declaring  someone  wanted  to  murder  him.  He 
was  soon  disarmed  and  locked  in  an  empty  cabin 
in  the  'tween  decks,  and  the  doctor  sent  for. 
Hardly  had  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  before  bash 
came  his  head  through  the  Venetians,  cutting  his 
face  badly  ;  so  he  was  placed  in  another  cabin,  and 
an  ordinary  seaman  with  him,  to  prevent  further 
damage  to  either  himself  or  the  ship's  furniture. 
Exhausted  by  his  efforts,  and  given  a  sedative  by 
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the  doctor,  he  soon  sank  into  a  troubled  slumber, 
but  from  that  day  grew  weaker  and  weaker  both 
in  mind  and  body.  When  we  reached  the  warm 
latitudes  he  used  to  be  brought  on  deck,  lying  on 
his  mattress,  and  placed  on  the  main  hatch  to  get 
the  sun  and  air,  his  attendant  being  always  near 
him. 

One  fine  day,  when  the  ship  was  slipping  quietly 
through  the  water  under  the  influence  of  a  gentle 
breeze,  our  old  friend  was  on  the  main  hatch  as 
usual,  looking  very  weak  and  ill,  lying  quietly  with 
his  eyes  shut,  when  suddenly  he  arose,  and,  to 
everyone's  amazement,  ran  quickly  to  the  side,  and 
with  a  desperate  effort  swung  himself  over  the  lee- 
rail,  and  dropped  into  the  sea.  "  Man  overboard  " 
was  at  once  shouted,  and  a  boat  was  soon  lowered 
and  pulling  towards  him.  They  found  the  poor  old 
chap  floating  face  downwards  on  the  top  of  the 
water  like  a  bit  of  gulf- weed,  but  still  alive.  He 
was  brought  on  board  and  given  restoratives,  but 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  succumbed,  and  his  poor 
remains  were  once  more  committed  to  the  deep — 
this  time  for  a  full  due.  We  found  afterwards  he 
was  an  old  sea  captain,  who  had  met  with  reverses. 
This  accounted  for  his  queer  behaviour  on  the 
night  of  sailing. 

Another  tragedy,  which  happened  in  the  tropics, 
claimed  a  victim  a  young  man  at  quite  the  other 
end  of  his  career.  He  was  the  son  of  a  West- 
country  clergyman,  and,  I  believe,  had — probably 
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to  avoid  causing  his  father  expense — gone  into  the 
Royal  Navy  before  the  mast.  In  that  service  he 
had  put  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  go  up 
for  examination  as  second  mate  in  the  merchant 
service,  but  before  doing  so,  and  to  gain  some  in- 
sight into  the  ways  of  a  service  so  different  to  the 
Navy,  he  had  shipped  with  us  as  A. B.  He  was  a 
very  smart,  capable  man,  and,  I  should  say,  a  very 
fine  character.  Always  active  and  willing,  he  was 
a  favourite  both  fore  and  aft.  Well,  one  evening 
the  weather  was  a  bit  unsettled,  and  orders  were 
given  to  clew  up  and  furl  the  main  royal.  It  had 
been  raining,  and  Stockley  sprang  aloft  in  oilskins 
and  sea-boots.  By  some  mischance  the  lee  gasket 
got  adrift,  and  streamed  out  like  an  Irish  pennant 
from  the  lee  yard-arm.  Stockley,  instead  of  going 
out  on  the  footrope  to  get  it — as  any  merchant 
seaman  would  have  done — started  to  run  along  the 
yard  man-of-war  fashion.  His  boot  slipped  on  the 
wet  surface  before  he  could  catch  hold  of  the  lift 
to  steady  himself,  and  he  fell  headlong  overboard, 
striking  the  chain  pennant  of  the  topsail  brace  on 
his  way.  He  was  a  magnificent  swimmer,  and  we 
were  not  much  alarmed,  for  as  he  passed  astern  he 
waved  his  hand  and  shouted,  "  All  right,  sling  us  a 
life-buoy."  This  was  done,  of  course,  and  a  boat 
lowered,  and  we  had  every  hope  of  picking  him  up 
safe  and  sound.  Alas,  when  we  reached  him,  we 
found  him  floating  face  downwards,  only  held  up 
by  the  air  in  the  back  of  his  oilskin  coat,  which 
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made  a  sort  of  balloon,  and  quite  dead.  The  doctor 
tried  artificial  respiration,  but  to  no  effect.  He  had 
managed  to  get  one  sea-boot  off,  but  his  jaw  was 
broken,  and  possibly  the  pain  caused  him  to  faint. 
How  it  was  broken,  of  course,  we  never  knew.  It 
might  have  been  when  he  struck  the  topsail  brace  in 
falling,  or  it  might  have  been  a  blow  from  the  beak 
or  wing  of  the  birds  we  found  clustered  round  his 
floating  body.  It  was  a  sad  ending  to  a  young  life 
of  great  promise,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
ship. 

Enough,  however,  of  these  tragedies.  We  used 
to  get  some  fun  in  the  warm  weather.  As  soon  as 
the  discomforts  of  the  "  Horn  "  passage  were  giving 
way  to  sunshine  and  steady  breezes,  the  passengers 
used  to  come  on  deck  and  begin  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. They  usually  developed  an  intense 
curiosity  about  parts  of  the  ship  not  strictly  in- 
tended for  their  accommodation.  You  would  see 
an  elderly  gentleman,  whose  proper  locality  was 
the  poop  or  the  cuddy,  tentatively  descend  the 
poop-ladder  and  wander  about  in  the  waist.  Not 
much  harm  there,  but  he  goes  a  little  further, 
peeps  into  the  galley,  examines  the  cow  in  its  pen, 
and  then,  after  laboriously  climbing  the  steep  fore- 
castle ladder,  strolls  forward  to  the  knight-heads, 
feeling  quite  nautical.  Having  had  a  good  stare 
over  the  heel  of  the  bowsprit,  he  turns  to  go  aft 
again.  To  his  horror  and  amazement,  he  finds 
himself  brought  up  all  standing,  by  two  grinning 
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forecastle  men,  who  chalk  a  line  on  the  deck  in 
front  of  him,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  remonstrances, 
and  even  threats,  refuse  to  let  him  budge  till  he 
has  paid  his  footing,  after  which  he  is  pronounced 
free  of  the  forecastle,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  re- 
visit as  often  as  he  chooses.  Younger  and  more 
athletic  passengers  try  a  trip  aloft ;  and,  after  much 
exertion  and  barking  of  shins,  squeeze  through  the 
lubbers-hole  into  the  top,  fore,  main,  or  mizen,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  they  are  politely  wel- 
comed by  the  topmen,  in  the  case  of  the  fore  or 
main ;  and  by  the  mids  in  the  case  of  the  mizen ; 
but  unless  they  pay  their  footing  (usually  a  bottle 
of  grog),  they  are  promptly  "spreadeagled,"  and 
lashed  hand  and  foot  to  the  topmast  rigging  till 
they  become  more  amenable  to  reason.  Many  a 
bit  of  fun  have  I  had  over  this  ancient  practice, 
and  now  and  then  a  severe  tussle  before  the  victim 
could  be  properly  secured.  One  voyage  we  had 
for  a  passenger  on  the  homeward  trip  a  naval  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  returning  to  England  on  leave. 
He  being  a  sailor,  of  course  we  should  never  have 
thought  of  interfering  with  his  rambles  aloft,  had 
he  not  boasted  to  some  of  the  lady  passengers  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  secure  him  as  we 
had  some  of  his  fellow-passengers.  This  was 
soon  made  known  to  us,  for  I  fancy  his  confidantes 
were  just  a  little  sick  of  his  "  side,"  and  wished  to 
see  him  taken  down.  Of  course  we  accepted  the 
challenge — for  such  we  deemed  it — and  gave  him 
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fair  notice  we  would  do  our  best  to  "  spreadeagle  " 
him  next  time  he  ventured  aloft.  Of  course,  being 
what  he  was,  it  was  not  long  before  he  made  the 
attempt,  and  reached  the  mizen-top  before  we 
noticed  him.  There  he  sat,  smoking  and  looking 
the  picture  of  impudence.  At  once  I  and  a  chum  of 
mine,  named  Dowler,  started  in  pursuit,  I  taking  the 
weather  rigging  and  Dowler  the  lee,  so  as  to  blockade 
him  on  either  side.  He  waited  calmly  till  we  were 
close  on  him,  and  then  ran  up  to  the  crosstrees, 
while  we  followed  hot-foot.  Looking  up,  I  saw  him 
stretch  out  for  the  backstay,  meaning,  of  course,  to 
slide  down,  and  thus  elude  our  grasp.  He  reckoned 
without  his  host,  however,  for  I  sprang  for  the 
same  backstay,  and,  holding  on  like  grim  death  with 
legs  and  hands,  awaited  the  shock,  which  came  a 
second  or  two  afterwards.  Before  he  fully  realised 
the  situation,  I  had  a  lashing  round  his  ankles,  and 
Dowler,  coming  down,  secured  his  hands.  He 
then  laughingly  cried  a  go,  so  down  we  all  slid, 
and  landed  on  deck  a  trifle  out  of  breath  with  our 
exertions.  He  took  his  defeat  in  a  very  decent 
manner,  and  complimented  us  on  our  smartness, 
standing  "  Sam  "  like  a  "  Briton,"  and  was  promptly 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  our  mess,  in  which 
he  passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  smoking  and 
spinning  yarns  without  number. 

These  tricks  used  to  be  considered  quite  allow- 
able, and  no  skipper  I  ever  sailed  with  ever  dreamt 
of  interfering.  Now,  I  suppose,  such  an  assault  on 
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a  passenger  would  be  a  matter  for  the  police  courts. 
Truly,  times  have  changed,  but  I  don't  know  if 
altogether  for  the  better. 

To  return  to  the  Orwell.  Crossing  the  Line, 
and  thus  getting  into  our  own  streets  as  it  were, 
caused  our  passengers  to  think  of  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  and  some  brilliant  intellect  among  them 
suggested  that,  as  their  safety  and  comfort  de- 
pended on  the  efficiency  of  the  crew,  why  not  get 
up  a  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Merchant 
Seaman's  Orphan  Asylum? 

The  idea  was  most  favourably  received, 
especially  by  the  ladies,  and  soon  the  poop  became 
a  sort  of  open-air  workroom.  Busy  ringers  and  in- 
ventive brains  were  soon  hard  at  work  under  the 
shade  of  the  awning,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
(mostly  of  very  little  use)  were  being  made  for  sale. 
The  deck  was  covered  with  snippings  of  silk  and 
other  material  of  various  colours,  which  accumu- 
lated in  odd  corners  till  they  became  small, 
parti-coloured  mounds.  The  stewards  were  kept 
running  about  after  all  sorts  of  things,  and  "  Chips," 
our  carpenter,  was  continually  being  badgered  to 
supply  sawdust  to  stuff  pin-cushions,  while  "  Sails  " 
was  coaxed  to  hand  over  some  canvas  wherewith  to 
make  brush-and-comb  bags  or  pyjama  cases.  Very 
pretty  some  of  these  things  were  when  worked  in 
silks  or  hand-painted  by  some  artistic  demoiselle. 
I  spent  hours  when  not  on  duty  holding  silks  and 
wools  to  be  wound,  and  was  voted  a  very  nice  boy 
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for  doing  so.  At  last  the  eventful  day  arrived.  A 
nice  steady  breeze  was  sending  the  ship  along  some 
six  knots  an  hour.  The  poop  was  closed  in  with 
flags  and  turned  into  a  fancy  fair,  where  the  stalls 
were  presided  over  by  the  most  important  ladies, 
assisted  by  the  younger  ones.  I  fancy  the  latter 
were  the  more  successful  saleswomen.  It  is 
astonishing  how  the  male  sex  succumbs  to  the  wiles 
of  the  female  charmers  on  board  ship — a  fact  which 
bulked  largely  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise— 
but  then  it  is  always  so  at  sea.  Many  a  wild  old 
bachelor  has  been  landed  afloat  whose  capture 
would  have  been  an  almost  hopeless  task  on  shore. 
The  sale  was  opened  in  due  form,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  men  passengers,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  could  be  seen  wandering  round  with  their 
arms  full  of  parcels.  Being  a  midshipman,  and  also 
very  hard  up,  I  was  let  off  easily,  one  or  two  weird 
neckties  (absolutely  unwearable)  being  all  I  bought. 
In  the  evening,  the  chief  mate  held  a  series  of 
auctions,  and,  having  the  gift  of  the  gab,  got 
uncommonly  good  prices.  Matches,  for  some 
reason,  were  very  scarce,  and  two  or  three  boxes 
of  wax-vestas  caused  most  spirited  bidding.  They 
were  shilling  boxes,  holding,  I  suppose,  some 
thousand  each,  but  realised  from  ten  to  fifteen 
shillings  apiece.  The  last  to  be  put  up  was  a  six- 
penny box,  with,  of  course,  only  half  the  number. 
'  The  last  chance,"  said  the  mate  ;  "  the  last  chance 
for  a  valuable  box  of  wax-vestas.  Who  bids  " 
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There  was  a  grand  struggle  for  this  box,  which  was 
at  last  knocked  down  for  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence. The  buyer,  a  rather  mean  man,  who,  I 
imagine,  intended  to  sell  his  vestas  out  again,  in 
small  quantities,  grabbed  his  box,  a  smile  of 
triumph  on  his  face.  It  was  not,  however,  one  of 
"  the  smiles  that  won't  come  off  " ;  for,  when  he 
examined  his  purchase,  his  face  fell.  The  matches 
had  been  saturated,  and  not  one  would  strike.  In 
vain  he  demanded  his  money  back,  the  auctioneer 
declined  to  refund,  saying  he  had  given  no  war- 
ranty, and  referred  him  to  the  old  Latin  tag, 
"  Caveat  emptor."  A  sadder  and  a  poorer  man,  he 
sorrowfully  departed,  and  tried  to  dry  his  matches 
on  a  sunny  piece  of  the  deck.  The  bazaar  was  a 
huge  success,  and,  when  closed  at  10  p.m.,  some 
sixty  pounds  had  been  realised  for  its  deserving 
object,  though  the  proper  cash  value  of  the  articles 
sold  would,  I  suppose,  have  been  well  within  the 
limits  of  a  five-pound  note. 

Dancing  followed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
evening  resulted  in  the  making  of  more  than  one 
benedict. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  no  doubt  have 
gathered  from  my  accounts  of  various  festivities, 
in  which  we  of  the  midshipmen's  berth  took  part, 
that  in  the  "  Blackwall  liners  "  we  were  always 
given  the  standing  of  officers  and  gentlemen,  and 
were  regarded  as  such  by  the  first-class  passengers, 
with  whom  we  associated  on  terms  of  equality. 
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(I  believe  the  officers  of  some  of  the  present-day 
liners  are  actually  forbidden  to  speak  to  the 
passengers  at  all.)  This  social  standing  did  much 
to  make  our  voyages  pleasant,  and  was  a  privilege 
we  valued.  Judge  then  of  our  disgust  when,  on 
one  of  my  voyages,  we  heard  it  rumoured  that  one 
of  the  first-class  passengers  had  openly  expressed 
his  dislike  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  even  sug- 
gested to  the  captain  that  we  should  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  our  watch  on  the  poop.  Inquiry  proved 
the  veracity  of  the  report,  and  the  indignation  in 
the  mess  was  freely  expressed  in  language  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  What  reply  the  skipper  gave  this 
individual  we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it 
was  probably  a  fairly  hot  one.  Sure  as  we  were  of 
this,  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  placate  our 
outraged  dignity,  and  we  solemnly  swore  to  have  a 
just  vengeance  full  and  complete.  The  individual 
in  question,  a  commercial  traveller,  was  very  foolish 
to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  such  a  hornet's  nest  as  a 
berth  full  of  midshipmen,  and,  doubtless,  regretted 
his  action  long  before  he  reached  Melbourne. 
Our  chief  mate,  whose  language  to  us,  when  dis- 
pleased, was  lurid  in  the  extreme,  had  quite  enough 
"  esprit  de  corps  "  to  resent  the  slur  cast  upon  his 
junior  officers,  and,  when  this  bilious  lunatic  com- 
plained of  the  food  supplied  to  the  saloon-table, 
promptly  shut  him  up  by  telling  him  he  had  never 
in  all  his  life  lived  so  well  before,  and  would  never 
live  so  well  again  till  he  again  travelled  on  a 
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"  Blackwall  "  ship.  This  retort  was  heard  by  the 
mid  on  watch,  and  rather  encouraged  us  in  our 
meditated  course  of  action.  Imagine  some  dozen 
healthy  young  men,  of  fairly  good  family,  not  being 
considered  fit  to  associate  with  a  commercial 
traveller !  The  insult  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  soon 
this  particular  passenger  found  his  life  anything 
but  placid.  Did  he  come  up  the  poop-ladder  for  a 
stroll  on  deck,  a  rope  of  some  sort  was  sure  to  be 
hauled  taut  when  between  his  legs,  and  over  he 
would  go,  only  to  receive  mocking  apologies  from 
the  mid,  who  was  about  to  coil  it  down.  Did  he 
retire  to  his  cabin  for  an  afternoon  snooze,  many 
and  varied  would  be  the  noises  on  the  deck  over 
his  unfortunate  head.  Once  failing  to  find  peace 
aft,  he  went  on  the  forecastle,  when  a  tolerably 
strong  breeze  was  blowing,  and  was  observed  look- 
ing disconsolately  over  the  weather  bow.  A  word 
to  the  quartermaster,  who  replied  by  a  few  spokes 
of  the  wheel,  brought  a  fairly  good  weight  of  water 
over  the  chest-tree,  and  a  sound  drenching  was 
the  result.  Every  pin-prick  that  could  annoy  and 
exasperate  him  was  administered  relentlessly.  He 
used,  like  most  of  the  male  passengers,  to  come  on 
deck  every  morning  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having 
the  hose  played  upon  him  when  the  decks  were 
being  washed  down ;  but,  unlike  the  others,  he 
always  wanted  the  nozzle  on  the  hose.  Why,  I 
don't  know,  but  probably  to  give  as  much  trouble 
as  possible ;  for  his  was  a  very  cantankerous  nature. 

N 
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However,  this  idiosyncracy  of  his  was  his  undoing ; 
for,  knowing  it,  we  one  day  caused  the  nozzle  to 
be  filled  with  a  villainous  mixture  of  grease  and 
tar,  which  had  been  left  in  a  soup-and-boulli  tin  by 
some  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  on 
rattling  down,  or  some  job  of  that  character,  and 
then  the  nozzle  was  carefully  mislaid.  The  advent 
of  our  enemy  was  then  awaited  with  eager  expecta- 
tion. Up  he  came,  and  I  started  to  play  the  hose 
over  him  without,  of  course,  the  nozzle.  As  I 
anticipated,  I  had  hardly  started  before  he  made 
the  usual  request  for  it  to  be  screwed  on.  "  Any- 
one seen  the  nozzle?  "  I  asked  casually.  No  one 
seemed  to  have  seen  it  that  morning,  so  I  sent  a 
boy  to  look  for  it.  It  was,  after  some  delay,  found 
and  screwed  on.  I  gave  the  word  to  "  pump  up," 
which  was  responded  to  with  vigour.  The  hose 
swelled  as  the  water  rushed  onward ;  there  was  an 
almost  imperceptible  stoppage,  and  then  the  mass 
of  filth  shot  out  and  plastered  our  friend  from  head 
to  foot.  His  language  was  disgraceful ;  and,  had  I 
not  been  fully  six  foot  in  height,  and  as  tough  as 
whipcord  from  my  head  to  my  heels,  no  doubt  he 
would  have  attempted  violence.  Of  course,  I 
expressed  profound  sorrow  at  the  mishap,  and 
could  not  conceive  how  the  mess  had  got  there.  I 
recommended  grease  as  the  best  thing  to  remove 
tar,  but  he  only  seemed  to  take  that  as  an  addi- 
tional insult,  and  went  below  vowing  vengeance. 
Having,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  cuddy 
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servants,  got  rid  of  the  worst  of  it,  he  went  straight 
to  the  captain's  cabin  and  lodged  his  complaint, 
demanding,  at  the  same  time,  that  I,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  the  author  of  his  torments,  should 
be  severely  punished.  I  was  sent  for  to  give  my 
version,  which  I  did  with  quite  an  air  of  injured 
innocence,  stating  the  nozzle  had  been  mislaid,  and 
the  stuff  must  have  got  into  it  by  accident.  I 
assured  the  skipper  it  was  not  my  doing,  and  that 
I  extremely  regretted  the  untoward  incident.  Our 
passenger,  standing  by,  heard  all  this ;  and,  when 

the  "  Old  Man  "  said,  "  You  see,  Mr  W ,  it 

was  a  pure  accident,"  departed,  looking  very  sick, 
especially  as  he  added,  "  I  cannot  possibly  punish 
anyone."  I  was  about  to  follow  when  the  captain 
called  me  back,  and  said,  "  Wait  a  minute ;  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  the  water 
tanks."  The  door  having  closed  on  our  enemy, 
Captain  R.  then  said,  "  Now,  young  gentleman,  I 
am  not  quite  so  foolish  as  to  believe  this  was 
altogether  a  pure  accident,  and  had  it  been  anyone 
else  who  had  suffered  I  should  have  made  further 
inquiries.  Still,  mind  this  is  sufficient.  Kindly 

allow  Mr  W to  travel  in  peace  the  remainder 

of  the  voyage,  or  I  shall  have  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  game."  This,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  annoyance ;  and,  if  not  peace,  an  armed 
truce  lasted  till  our  anchor  was  down  in  Hobson's 
Bay.  Then,  however,  we  had  a  parting  shot  at  him 
in  the  following  fashion.  The  tug  was  alongside 
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waiting  to  take  the  passengers  ashore — at  least, 
those  who  were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  wait  till 
we  came  alongside  the  pier  at  Sandridge,  and 
several  of  us  were  up  aloft,  taking  the  rounding  off 
the  mizen  rigging.  This,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
non-nautical  reader,  is  unlaid  strands  of  rope, 
which  is  bound  round  parts  of  the  standing  rigging 
wherever  a  chafe  from  a  spar  or  another  rope  would 
be  likely  to  damage  it.  When  in  harbour  it 
is  removed  and  thrown  down  on  deck,  to  be 
cleared  away,  as  its  appearance  is  ugly,  and  pre- 
vents the  rigging  having  the  smart  look  so  much 
beloved  by  chief  mates  and  boatswains.  Looking 
down,  who  should  we  see  standing  at  the  foot  of 

the  mast,  but  our  friend,  W ,  resplendent  in 

a  brand  new  suit  of  light-grey  flannel  and  with  a 
white  stove-pipe  hat.  This  was  enough  for  us. 
Balls  of  rounding  were  made  up  to  their  largest 
size,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  with  a  shout  of  "  Stand 
from  under,"  were  hurled  straight  at  the  con- 
spicuous headgear.  It  must  have  been  like  a  small 
avalanche  descending  on  his  devoted  head. 
Battered  and  bruised,  and  with  his  hat  stove  in, 
he  made  his  way  to  the  tug,  swearing  he  would 
never  set  foot  on  a  "  Blackwall  liner  "  again — a 
sentiment  we  hailed  with  derisive  cheers.  No  one 
took  any  notice,  for  the  skipper  had  already  gone 
on  shore,  and  the  chief  was  busy  in  the  saloon 
with  some  of  the  agent's  people.  The  second  mate 
was  on  deck,  but  all  the  evidence  he  gave  of 
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having  seen  the  occurrence  was  a  broad  and  bliss- 
ful smile,  which  gradually  irradiated  his  speaking 
countenance.  As  for  ourselves,  we  felt  blissful. 
The  cause  of  three  months'  irritation  removed,  and 
our  vengeance  satisfied,  we  felt  at  peace  with  the 
whole  world. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

SHORTLY  after  the  bazaar,  we  sighted  Flores,  one 
of  the  Western  Islands,  and  on  the  run  from  there 
to  the  Lizard  we  were  continually  coming  across 
some  of  those  smart  little  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fruit-trade.  One  and  all  invariably  hung  out  a 
blackboard  with,  "  What  is  your  longitude  ? "  on 
it.  The  skippers  of  these  craft  managed  to  work 
out  their  latitude  by  meridian  observation,  but, 
either  from  lack  of  knowledge  or  chronometers, 
they  depended  on  passing  ships  for  longitude. 
Most  of  these  vessels  were  old  yachts,  and  very 
fast.  They  were  well  built,  and  admirably  suited 
for  their  particular  traffic.  The  present  style  of 
racer  would  have  been  no  use ;  but,  in  the  'sixties, 
yachts  were  not  built  solely  with  a  view  to  racing, 
and  in  such  vessels  as  I  can  remember — The 
Alarm,  Lulworth,  or  Brilliant,  etc. — one  might 
go  almost  anywhere  with  perfect  safety  in  ordinary 
weather.  It  was  in  these  waters  I  once  passed  a 
derelict  barque.  It  was  a  very  melancholy  sight  as 
well  as  a  serious  danger  to  shipping.  This  one  was 
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a  timber  ship  of  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons, 
and,  on  her  stern,  when  it  lifted,  we  saw  her  name, 
The  British  Queen  of  Liverpool.  There  she  lay 
wallowing  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  her  main  and 
mizen-masts  broken  short  off  a  few  feet  above  the 
deck.  The  sea  poured  over  her  deserted  decks 
with  every  roll ;  and  her  empty  davits,  with  the 
falls  swinging  loose,  showed  she  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  crew.  Sink  she  could  not,  owing  to 
her  load  of  timber,  and  she  lay  there,  right  in  the 
track  of  ships,  a  menace  to  all  who  traversed  those 
waters.  This,  we  reported  on  our  arrival,  and  a 
gunboat  searched  her  out  and  sank  her.  No  doubt 
they  found  her  easily  enough,  and  probably  had 
a  good  afternoon's  target  practice  before  giving 
her  the  "  coup  de  grace."  These  derelicts  are  a 
great  danger,  especially  when  they  drift  into  one 
of  the  ocean  highways ;  some  are  only  just  awash, 
and  are  not  noticed  till  quite  close.  One  thing  in 
favour  of  the  iron  tanks,  now  called  ships,  is  that 
once  they  are  properly  bilged  they  go  right  down, 
and  so  remove  any  further  source  of  trouble. 
"  Land  ho !  "  was  once  more  the  cry,  and,  with  a 
quick  run  up  Channel,  my  second  voyage  came  to 
an  end.  Blackwall  reached,  good-byes  are  said, 
and  in  a  few  short  hours  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  had  been  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  good  ship  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  most 
never  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  Several  years 
afterwards  I  found  the  old  packet  lying  in  Sydney 
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Harbour,  and  went  on  board  to  see  what  changes 
had  taken  place.  I  found  the  same  skipper,  but 
not  another  soul  I  knew. 

Talking  of  skippers,  I  have  often  thought  that  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  duties  of  seeing  to  the 
safety  of  their  ships  and  crews,  cargo  and  passen- 
gers, a  very  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  their 
shoulders  in  another  direction.  I  mean  they  have 
in  their  hands  the  power  of  making  or  marring  the 
future  of  the  lads  who  go  to  sea  under  their 
auspices.  An  ideal  captain  should  have  immense 
control  over  his  own  feelings  and  passions,  because, 
unless  he  has,  he  may,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  quite 
spoil  the  career  of  some  boy,  who,  by  an  act  ot 
folly,  has  no  doubt  well  deserved  punishment,  but 
not  the  wrecking  of  his  whole  life.  I  know  one 
such  case,  where  a  youngster  sailed  one  or  two 
voyages,  with  credit  to  himself,  and  then,  because 
he  had  been  a  member  of  a  somewhat  unruly  mess, 
though,  individually,  he  had  done  nothing  out- 
rageous, was  given  a  "  good  "  discharge  instead  of 
a  "  very  good."  The  "  Blackwall  "  service  he  was 
in  refused  to  take  the  young  fellow  again,  purely  on 
account  of  the  general  character  of  the  berth  as  a 
whole,  given  by  the  skipper.  The  lad,  wishing  to 
remain  at  sea,  his  guardians,  for  his  parents  were 
both  dead,  paid  over  again  to  get  him  taken  in 
another  service,  also  a  "  Blackwall "  one,  giving 
him,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  talking  to.  The  boy, 
who  had  suffered  more  from  the  faults  of  others 
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than  his  own,  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  his  new  commander,  and  fully 
intended  to  keep  his  promise.  Judge,  therefore,  of 
his  disgust,  when  he  was  informed  by  good 
authority,  that  his  new  captain  had  said,  "  He  was 
not  going  to  have  Messrs  So-and-So's  leavings 
on  board  his  ship,"  and  expressed  his  intention 
of  kicking  him  out  of  the  service  at  the  first 
opportunity,  adding,  "  I  suppose  they  will  want 
me  to  take  the  rakings  of  hell  and  Newgate 
next." 

The  lad  was  never  given  a  chance,  and  the  effect 
of  this  treatment  on  a  high-spirited  lad  was  fatal. 
Rendered  desperate  by  constant  "  hazing,"  the 
climax  came  when  the  captain  one  night  found  him 
asleep  on  the  saloon  skylight  (there  had  been  heavy 
work  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  officer  of  the  watch  had  given  him  permission 
to  take  a  snooze) ;  kicked  him  awake,  and  covered 
him  with  abuse.  Half-awake,  irritated,  and  now 
utterly  reckless,  he  struck  his  tormentor.  The 
natural  result  followed  in  the  shape  of  a  week's 
confinement  in  irons,  and  a  bad  discharge  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  It  was  a  young  life  ruined. 
The  first  captain  erred  in  not  giving  the  customary 
:<  V.G.,"  for  a  little  inquiry  would  have  shown  the 
lad  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  escapades  of  the 
older  members  of  the  berth ;  and  the  second  captain 
used  his  power  in  a  perfectly  despicable  way  to 
crush  the  unfortunate  youngster.  I  am  glad  to  be 
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able  to  say  most  of  the  "  Blackwall  "  captains  were 
gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and,  how- 
ever much  they  might  deem  it  necessary  to  subdue 
the  boisterous  "  young  gentlemen "  by  punish- 
ments which  in  their  opinion  "  fitted  the  crime," 
they  would  never  have  deliberately  put  a  stopper 
on  their  seafaring  careers.  Even  in  the  case  I  have 
related,  where  the  captain  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
valuable  ham,  we  all  got  our  "  V.G."  discharges  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage.  I  always  had  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  "  Blackwall "  skippers  as  a 
class,  though,  naturally,  preferred  some  to  others. 
I  think  my  favourite  was  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned in  this  yarn  as  Captain  R.  Very  quiet 
and  good-tempered,  he  seemed  to  make  everyone 
on  board  comfortable,  and  that,  without  any  loss 
of  discipline.  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  bit  of 
a  sport  when  on  shore,  for  he  used  to  spend  hours 
on  deck  with  a  double-barrelled  gun  shooting 
"  Mollyhawks  "  when  running  down  our  easting.  I 
once  happened  to  mention  some  grand  fishing  I 
had  had  on  the  Thames,  and  he  was  very  inter- 
ested, and  asked  me  about  it,  saying  he  used  to  get 
very  good  fishing  in  his  own  country.  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  do  me  the  honour  of  coming  down  to 
Thames  Ditton  for  a  day's  fishing  when  we  got 
home,  and  he  very  kindly  said  he  would  like  to  do 
so.  Soon  after  the  ship  had  been  paid  off,  I  wrote 
and  reminded  him  of  his  promise.  A  day  was 
arranged,  and,  on  its  arrival,  I  met  him  at  the 
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station,  and,  after  a  little  refreshment  at  my  rooms, 
we  went  down  to  the  river.  There  we  found  the 
old  boatman  had  the  punt  all  ready,  with  rods, 
lines,  bait,  etc.,  not  forgetting  the  inevitable  stone 
jar  of  beer  to  wet  the  fish.  The  day  was  cloudy 
and  dull,  and  seemed  just  the  day  the  fish  would 
bite  well,  so  I  was  in  hopes  of  giving  the  skipper 
good  sport.  Alas!  I  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
Swim  after  swim  was  tried,  but  without  success; 
various  baits  were  tried,  but  we  had  scarcely  a 
nibble.  I  never  in  all  my  life  experienced  such 
bad  luck  on  the  river.  It  came  on  to  drizzle,  but 
still  we  stuck  to  the  punt  till  the  shades  of  evening 
closed  in.  All  our  catch  that  day  was  one  small 
dace  which,  I  believe,  fell  to  the  skipper's  rod.  I 
was  furious,  but  Captain  R.,  even-tempered  as 
ever,  simply  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  think  Thames 
fishing  quite  comes  up  to  your  account  of 
it;  I  could  give  you  a  good  deal  better  in 
Hertfordshire." 

In  those  days,  the  skipper  sometimes  had  his 
wife  on  board.  I  remember  a  little  lady  who 
seemed  to  spend  her  time  between  settling  the 
quarrels  of  certain  lady  passengers  and  bossing  her 
husband.  There  was  no  carrying  on  in  that  ship ; 
she  gave  orders  when  to  shorten  sail,  or,  at  any 
rate,  we  thought  so.  It  was  double-reef  the  top- 
sails and  roll  up  the  main  course  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Once,  when  the  glass  had  fallen  a 
bit,  the  mainsail  was  reefed,  and  remained  so  for 
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days,  though  nothing  came  of  it,  not  even  a  strong 
breeze,  so  that,  when  we  did  shake  out  the  reef, 
the  sail  was  found  to  have  been  badly  chafed  in 
the  fold,  and  we  had  to  send  it  down  and  bend  a 
new  one. 

This  chap  was,  I  believe,  a  West  Indian,  a  fiery 
little  man,  who  slanged  everyone  on  board  except 
his  better  half.  She  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
He  was  that  rara  avis  in  those  days — a  staunch 
teetotaler.  With  his  temper,  perhaps,  it  was  as 
well  he  was. 

Another  skipper  used  to  be  a  great  card-player, 
and,  if  he  won,  would  come  on  deck  quite  amiable  ; 
but,  if  he  lost,  it  was,  "  Look  out  for  squalls."  Up 
he  would  come,  and,  though  the  yards  might  be 
jammed  hard  against  the  backstays,  it  would  be, 
"  Send  the  watch  aft,  and  get  a  pull  at  the  lee  main 
brace."1  He  would  rage  up  and  down  the  poop, 
keeping  all  hands  on  tenterhooks  till  he  went 
below  to  turn  in.  We  youngsters  used  to  peep 
down  the  skylight  to  see  what  sort  of  luck  he  was 
getting,  so  as  to  know  what  to  expect  when  he  came 
on  deck.  One  night  he  was  playing  cribbage  with 
one  of  the  passengers,  and  we  could  see  by  the 
little  pile  of  money  at  his  adversary's  hand  the 
skipper  was  losing.  It  was  close  on  four  bells,  at 
which  time  he  always  knocked  off,  so  we  waited  to 
see  what  the  last  hand  was  like.  On  seeing  that 
his  opponent  held  three  fives  and  a  Jack,  and  that 
the  fourth  five,  that  of  the  Jack's  suit,  turned  up, 
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we  hastily  withdrew,  and  prepared  for  "  stormy 
weather." 

We  got  it ! 

I  have  long  since  left  the  sea  and  taken  up 
an  entirely  different  life  ashore.  Circumstances 
beyond  my  control  compelled  me  to  abandon  one 
of  the  noblest  professions  in  the  world,  where,  in 
my  time  at  any  rate,  good-fellowship  was  the  rule 
amongst  those  who  followed  it.  Now  an  old  man, 
looking  back  down  the  long  vista  of  bygone  years, 
over  a  life  of  very  varied  experience,  and  many 
ups-and-downs,  I  can  unhesitatingly  say,  some 
of  my  happiest  days  were  those  when  I  was  a 
light-hearted,  careless,  irresponsible  Blackwall 
midshipman. 
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"Is  worth  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  a  sportsman,  even  if 
he  does  not  happen  to  be  a  man  who  follows  the  hounds.  .  .  . 
Mr  Scarth  Dixon  writes  in  flowing  fashion  and  vividly,  drawing 
upon  long  experience." — Sportsman. 

"  Breezy  and  readable  ...  is  sure  to  evoke  a  cordial, 
sympathetic  interest  among  hunters  and  hard  riders."— Scots- 
man. 

"Very  interesting  ...  Mr  Scarth  Dixon  has  written  a  book 
that  will  delight  the  genuine  sportsman,  who  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  his  sketches  with  their  wealth  of  observation  and  the 
anecdotes  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  pages." — S-porting  Life. 


Algiers,  Sahara,  and  the  Nile 

By  RACHEL  HUMPHREYS 

With  32  full-page  illustrations  from  original  photographs. 
Imperial  i6mo   cloth,  5?.  net. 

The  author  gives  a  very  interesting  and  picturesque  record 
of  her  experiences  in  Algeria  and  Egypt,  of  bazaars  and 
markets,  workshops  and  native  homes,  the  pleasures  and 
troubles  of  travel,  the  monuments,  ruins,  and  other  attractions. 
The  book  is  full  of  bright  and  amusing  comment,  and  will 
be  found  a  pleasant  companion  for  all  contemplating  a  similar 
tour.  The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author  and  her  friends,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
a  book  which  will  be  qf  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

London :  W.  J.  HAM-SMITH,  6  John  Street,  Adelphi. 
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